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Motes of Recent Exposition. 


Dr. RYDER SmitH does not express himself hope- 
fully in his Fernley Lecture (noticed in another 
column) on the subject of the Reunion of Christen- 
dom. He would remind us that the controversy 
about Church, Ministry, and Sacraments still goes 
on, and is still a thwarting influence ; and he is of 
opinion that, even if all unjustifiable schisms were 
undone, there would yet remain three churches— 
“the Sacerdotalist, holding that certain symbols 
are essential to the Church; the Sacramental, 
holding that the two Sacraments are obligatory, 
that other symbols are serviceable, but that.no 
symbol is essential’; and a third church, consisting 
of those who, denying that any symbol or Sacra- 
ment is either obligatory or essential, and looking 
upon all ritual as a hindrance rather than a help, 
strive to use it as little as possible.’ 

This position is illustrated in respect of the Sacra- 
ments in the statement which was unanimously 
adopted at the World Conference on Faith and 
Order, held at Lausanne in August : ‘ The Orthodox 
Church and others hold that there are seven Sacra- 
ments, and that for their valid administration there 
must be proper form, proper matter, and a proper 
ministry. Others can regard only Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper as Sacraments ; others, again, while 
attaching high value to the sacramental principle, 
do not make use of the outward sign of the Sacra- 

t, but hold that all spiritual benefits are given 
contact with God and through His Spirit.’ 

Ve quote from the newspaper report.) 

Vou XXXIX.—No. 1.—Ocroser 1927. 


It is upon the question of the two Sacraments that 
Dr. RypER SmitTH concentrates. Upholding the 
Sacramental as against the Sacerdotalist view (the 
late Dr. P. T. Forsyth distinguished the two views 
as the Sacramental and the Sacramentarian), he is 
led to affirm that Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
while obligatory or authoritative, are not essential. 
‘The essential admits of no exceptions, but the 
obligatory may’ (sic). But is there any Church, 
he adds, whether Sacramental or Sacerdotal, that 
excludes every one, without exception, who fails to 
observe the Lord’s Supper ? 


With this question and challenge the rigidity of 
Dr. RypEeR Smitn’s classification of the ‘three 
churches’ appears to break down. That it is no 
longer a rigid classification is illustrated in another 
paragraph of the statement on the Sacraments 
which was adopted at the Lausanne Conference : 
‘We recognize that under certain conditions the 
spiritual values of the Sacraments may be realized by 
Divine grace where the outward signs are absent,’ 


What is the basis, let us ask, of the distinction 
between the Sacerdotalist and the Sacramental ? 
The distinction rests upon differing conceptions of 
the relation between the material and the spiritual 
in the Sacraments. As regards the Lord’s Supper 
the centre of controversy is to be found in the 
phrases of our Lord, ‘ This is my body,’ ‘ This is my 
blood.’ Both schools affirm their belief in the 
‘real presence’; but whereas the Sacramental 
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school says that it is a spiritual presence, the 
Sacerdotal school says that it is also a physical or 
material presence. Without our Lord’s physical 
presence there is no guarantee, it is urged, of His 
spiritual presence at all. 

Dr. RypDER Situ has nothing new to say on the 
interpretation of the phrases, ‘ This is my body,’ 
‘This is my blood,’ but what he says, from the 
Sacramental as distinguished from the Sacerdotalist 
standpoint, is well said. As he reminds us, there 
are parallels within the Bible, from both Testa- 
ments, to the use of the verb ‘ to be’ under which 
the phrases above named mean respectively, ‘ This 
is the symbol of my body,’ ‘ This stands for my 
blood.’ For example, ‘The seven good kine are 
seven years, and the seven good ears are seven 
years’; ‘these bones are the whole house of 
Israel’; ‘golden bowls full of incense, which are 
the prayers of the saints’; ‘these women ave two 
covenants’; ‘the field zs the world’; ‘this cup 
is the new covenant in my blood.’ 


Much less familiar are Dr. RYDER Smitu’s citations 
from Ignatius, which are relevant to the interpreta- 
tion of the phrases before us, though adduced in his 
exposition of Jn 6. For example, ‘I am God’s 
wheat, and I am ground by wild beasts’ teeth, in 
order that I may be found pure bread’ ; or again, 
“I desire God’s bread, which is the flesh of Christ, 
who is of David’s seed, and I desire as drink His 
blood, which is incorruptible love.’ These passages 
from the Roman Epistle illustrate the extreme uses 
to which the metaphor and symbol of ‘bread’ 
could be put. In the first, Ignatius uses the eating 
of flesh as symbolic of the making of bread, and the 
latter as typical of fellowship with God, just as John 
uses the eating of bread as symbolic of the eating of 
flesh, and the latter as typical of fellowship with 
God. In the second passage, Ignatius does not 
say, ‘I long for the Eucharist,’ but, ‘I long for 
martyrdom.’ 


Our debt to Principal George Gattoway of St. 
Andrews is very great. His chosen field is the 
philosophy of religion, a field that is most fascinating 


but most difficult. On that subject he has already 
given us several works of high merit. He has 
written the only book which might be called a text- 
book. Writers on the philosophy of religion are 
apt to make one or other of two mistakes. They 
tend to become so speculative and profound that ~ 
we lose sight of the cogency of their argument. Or 
they strike us like men who start out running on 
one side of an impenetrable hedge, only to appear 
later on on the other side, and however much we 
rub our eyes we cannot perceive the gap by which 
they made the crossing. Principal GALLoway avoids 
both those criticisms. Profound as 1s his thought, 
we can always follow him. If there be a hedge he 
frankly calls our attention to it, and if a convenient 
gap is not evident he frankly tells us that too. 


Our debt is great and it is increasing. We have 
received and read with great satisfaction his volume 
of Essays entitled Faith and Reason in Religion 
(Nisbet ; 7s. 6d. net). The relations of faith and 
reason constitute an old but a perennial problem. 
It exercised the Middle Ages. It was very much 
alive in the eighteenth century. It produced a 
great quantity of literature, chiefly in Germany, a 
quarter of a century ago, and recently again it 
seems to be arousing fresh attention. It appeals in 
special form indeed to each successive generation. 
As Principal Gattoway remarks: ‘The way in 
which the problem was conceived and treated in the 
third century or in the eighteenth differs from the 
way in which it is handled to-day. The answers 
which satisfied the men of a bygone time do not 
satisfy us; for though the problems themselves 
remain, we see them in an altered intellectual and 
spiritual perspective.’ ‘Some ages have felt the 
pressure of this problem more severely than others. 
But there can be no doubt that it presses hardly on 
our age; for we live in days which, more than 
most, are haunted by the question of the validity 
of spiritual values and the truth of theological 
doctrines.’ His aim is frankly to recognize the 
rights both of faith and of reason, and do justice 
to both. 

The main topic is most directly handled in the 
first Essay on ‘ Knowledge and Religious Faith.’ 
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It is a masterly handling of a great subject. The 
issue of a long and careful investigation runs thus : 
‘While Religion should have sympathy with know- 
ledge and its tasks, while it should treat science as 
an ally and not as an enemy, it cannot abate its 
insistence on the claims of faith. As a fact of 
experience it seems to be true, that an exclusive 
dependence on reason tends to end in disillusion- 
ment and a lapse into nescience.’ ‘As we grow 
older most of us, I suppose, feel more keenly the 
mystery which remains despite all the enterprise 
and toil of human thinking. And if our sole ground 
of hope were in the powers of reason, we might 
well conclude that of ultimate origins and destinies 
we can know nothing.’ ‘Reason leaves its task 
unfinished, and man has to win through faith the 
world view, the synthesis which his spiritual needs 
demand. Through faith, and only through faith, 
does man gain the assurance which forms the stable 
basis of his religious life, the assurance that there 
is a living God over all, and that things work 
together for good.’ 


‘The realm of faith is not the realm of logical 
thinking, where premises and conclusions are firmly 
knit together. Here the element of logical com- 
pulsion is and must be lacking. For faith is a 
movement of the whole personality ; it is an act 
of personal preference and freedom. Hence faith 
cannot be coerced, and no spiritual conviction can 
be created by a parade of arguments and religious 
evidences. Any appeal for faith remains futile 
unless it evoke a free response from the soul; the 
spirit must seek if it is to find, it must ask if it is 
to receive. Were faith less than this it would not 
be the act of a responsible ethical spirit. The 
conception of faith as an act of freedom suggests to 
us its moral and spiritual significance in human 
hfe. Though faith is free it is not capricious, for 
it springs from and expresses the universal need of 
the soul. It is man’s personal consciousness of his 
spiritual needs, and his personal response to them, 
which he embodies in his faith in that transcendent 
Good which is the ground of the world and his own 


bein’ 


i 
| The other essays are all deeply suggestive. They 


deal with ‘The Genesis and Truth of Religious 
Beliefs,’ ‘ Evolution and the Finality of the Christian 
Religion,’ ‘ History and its Religious Interpreta- 
tion,’ ‘The Theological Antithesis of Grace and 
Freedom,’ ‘ Butler as an Apologist,’ and ‘ The Study 
of Theology and the Work of the Ministry.’ 


One of the great words of the English Bible is 
‘salvation,’ and there is no doubt that English 
readers generally give to the word a signification 
that is theological and traditional. In this they 
are not altogether to blame, for the translators 
themselves were under the influence of theological 
doctrines current in their time, and so the words 
“salvation ’ and ‘ save ’ were insensibly impregnated 
with meanings which are not really to be found 
in many of the passages where the words occur. 
That is the thesis of a careful and interesting dis- 
cussion by Professor M. A. CANNEY in the current 
number of Theology. 

Professor CANNEY points out that William Tyn- 
dale, in his translation of the New Testament, made 
a courageous attempt to find new renderings for 
Greek words of which the English equivalents had 
acquired in the course of time ecclesiastical and 
technical associations which were not present 
to the minds of the Evangelists. Thus (as Dr. 
Pollard, in his edition of Tyndale, points out) for 
‘church,’ ‘priest,’ ‘grace,’ ‘charity,’ Tyndale 
substituted ‘ congregation,’ ‘senior ’ (sic /), ‘ favour,’ 
‘love.’ This reasonable effort met with great 
opposition, and hindered the acceptance of Tyn- 
dale’s translation. But modern translators have 
followed in his train, and Moffatt, for example, fre- 
quently discards the renderings ‘ save ’ and ‘ saviour’ 
for more accurate equivalents. 


The Hebrew word, or group of words, which is 
rendered by ‘save,’ ‘saviour,’ ‘salvation,’ really 
means more. It does often mean ‘deliver,’ but 
its wider significance is nearer the idea of sufficiency 
or fullness of life and power. And so Moffatt fre- 
quently translates the noun ‘ hero’ or ‘ champion,’ 
for example in Jg 3%, where the R.V. has ‘ the Lord 
raised up a saviour to the children of Israel, who 
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saved them,’ and Moffatt has ‘ the Eternal raised up 
a champion for the Israelites, who rescued them,’ 
and 2 K 13°, where R.V. has ‘ the Lord gave Israel 
a saviour,’ and Moffatt has ‘the Eternal gave 
Israel a hero.’ 

There is another Hebrew verb which is translated 
‘save,’ but it means properly ‘to live.’ In 
several passages, for example, we have ‘ God save 
the King,’ or ‘God save King Adonijah.’ This 
really means ‘ Long life to the King,’ or ‘ Long live 
Adonijah,’ like the French ‘ vive le roi,’ or ‘ vive 
Yentente.’ In the causative form the word is used 
of reviving or bringing to life again, and often 
occurs in this sense in the Old Testament, where 
God is spoken of as One who causes men to live on, 
or One who gives life. It will be seen that, so far as 
the Old Testament is concerned, the words trans- 
lated in our versions, both A.V. and R.V., as 
“save, ‘saviour,’ and ‘salvation’ have nothing 
at all in them of the traditional theological idea of 
salvation from sin by an atonement. They mean 
“help ’ or ‘ deliverance ’ in a sense indicated by the 
context, or, more generally, they mean that gift 
which a sufficient God can offer to His people in 
any time of need so as to add to their fullness of life. 


But what of the New Testament? Professor 
CANNEY suggests that throughout the New Testa- 
ment the dominant idea is life or new life. The 
woman who touched Christ’s garments, for example, 
said, ‘If I touch but his garments, I shall be made 
whole.’ The R.V., obsessed with the word ‘ save,’ 


puts in the margin ‘I shall be saved.’ An old 
version, the Syriac Peshitta, has ‘I shall live.” So 
in a passage in which Jesus says, ‘ Daughter, thy 
faith hath made thee whole,’ R.V. margin has 
‘thy faith hath saved thee.’ Professor CANNEY 
points out that the Syriac versions invariably render 
the word translated ‘ save ’ in our versions by verbs 
meaning to give life. In the words at the Cross, 
for example, ‘He saved others, himself he cannot 
save,’ they translate ‘He gave life to others. but 
he cannot preserve his own life !’ 

The significant conclusion of this study is to give 
support to the suggestion made by Burkitt, that 
Jesus described Himself, and was described, accord- 
ing to Aramaic usage, as Life-giver rather than as 
Saviour. If this were so, the Fourth Gospel, in the 
general impression of the teaching of Jesus which it 
gives, may be felt to reflect that teaching better 
than the Synoptists. And, further, it is interesting 
to note that this is being regarded in our time as 
the whole meaning of religion, and particularly of 
Christianity—life, access to life, fullness of life. The 
idea of being ‘saved’ by the blood of Jesus from 
the wrath of God here or hereafter has little mean- 
ing for men and women to-day. We are ‘saved’ 
when we gain true life. We are ‘saved’ when we 
learn to pierce the dead husk of life and penetrate 
to the living kernel. We are ‘saved’ when we 
succeed in recognizing or apprehending the spiritual 
realities hidden behind material phenomena. 
Salvation means a new birth, a new consciousness, 
a new life. 


TGe Holp Spirit in Be Wivle. 


By PRINCIPAL THE REVEREND H. WHEELER Rosinson, M.A., D.D., REGENT’s PARK COLLEGE, 
Lonpon. 


Amoncst the toys of childhood is—or was—the 
kaleidoscope, that transparent box of fragments of 
coloured glass, yielding the symmetry of an ever- 
changing pattern when viewed through the trian- 
gular tube of mirrors which multiplied and_ co- 
ordinated their ‘ broken lights.’ No doctrine of the 


Bible is more kaleidoscopic than that of the Holy 
Spirit, whether we choose to think of the frag- 
mentary elements which exhibit the zoAvzo/«iAos 
codia of God, or of the elusive transformations. 
which the doctrine undergoes within the thousand 
years of its revolving history, or of its fascination 
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as we see it reflected backwards and forwards 
between God and man and human society. 

The primitive and fundamental idea of ‘ spirit ’ 
(ruach) is that of active power or energy (évépyea 
not drvays), Power superhuman, mysterious, 
elusive, of which the rwach or wind of the desert 
was not so much the symbol as the most familiar 
examplet When we read books of travel in Arabia, 
such as Doughty’s Arabia Deserta or Lawrence’s 
Revolt in the Deseri, we are often made to feel 
the overwhelming power of the wind across the 
desert, scorching heat by day and piercing cold by 
night. This elemental force, incalculable and irre- 
sistible and invisible, was surely akin to that which 
could shape a man’s behaviour as strangely as the 
desert sand was shaped before the blast. There 
was a demonic power which sometimes took 
possession of men, for good or for evil, enabling 
them to do for a season what was normally im- 
possible. Such energy ‘rushed upon’ Samson, 
when he tore a lion limb from limb (Jg 148; cf. 1375), 
slew thirty men (141°), burst the ropes that bound 
him (1514), or upon Saul, when he cut in pieces a 
yoke of oxen in prophetic symbolism (1 S 11°); it 
would explain the heroic valour with which Othniel 
(Jg 31°) or Jephthah (11”9) led Israel to war, and 
Gideon sounded the war-horn (6%4). The abnor- 
mality might lie in qualities rather than in deeds, 
and therefore be less dramatic and more permanent, 
such as those displayed by David, after his anointing 
by Samuel (x S 16%), or by the Messianic prince 
(Is 11*#-), or by the prophet charged with a Divine 
message (61*#-), or by the wise Joseph (Gn 41°), 
the efficient Joshua (Nu 2718), the artistic Bezalel 
(Ex 31°), the faithful Caleb (Nu 144), But originally 
the ruach is a non-moral energy, which may issue 
in evil as well as in good, like the evil ruach that 
divided Abimelech and the Shechemites (Jg 98), or 
made a husband doubt his wife’s fidelity (Nu 514: 3°) 
or a people unfaithful to its God (Hos 4” 54). In 
one instance only is this rwach clearly personalized, 
namely, in the vision of Micaiah (1 K 22°); and 
here it is a lying ruach employed by Yahweh to 
‘inspire’ the optimistic prophets. This passage 
shows us how objective the prophetic inspiration 
was conceived to be—as objective in its origin as 
in its earlier phenomena—as when Saul stripped off 
his clothes and ‘ prophesied’ before Samuel (1 S 
19'8*4), The energy is so materialistically con- 
ceived that it can be transferred from one to 
another (Nu 117-*, 2 K 29%f-), Amongst the 

eater prophets, the physical phenomena were 
cidentel rather than essential to their message, 


1 Cf, Shelley’s ‘ Ode to the West Wind," 


though probably none would have reckoned him- 
self, or have been recognized by others, as a prophet 
without some such abnormal experience. Indeed, 
Ezekiel is the only one of these to connect ruach 
directly and explicitly with his prophetic inspira- 
tion, though others (e.g. Hosea) seem to imply it. 
So far we have been concerned simply with the 
psychical and physical results of a superhuman 
energy, similar to the phenomena encountered 
elsewhere by the student of primitive animism. 
The only difference (but it is a great one) is that 
in the Old Testament these phenomena are brought 
under the control of Yahweh, instead of irresponsible 
demons and ‘spirits.’ This centralization meant, 
of course, ultimately a complete moralization of 
the idea of Spirit, in proportion as the idea of 
Yahweh Himself was moralized, through the teach- 
ing of the great prophets. But it meant more 
than this. We must always beware of making the 
Hebrew mind more ‘ metaphysical’ than it ever 
was ; but so far as Israel did advance to a philo- 
sophy of the Divine nature, it was in terms of 
ruach. The Egyptian empire with its powerful 
cavalry was reckoned irresistible in Isaiah’s day, 
but he bids his compatriots remember that the 
Egyptians are men and not God, and their horses 
flesh and not ruach (Is 31°). This is the true 
Hebrew dualism—not the contrast between the 
human bodyand the soul (or spirit), but that between 
terrestrial nature as being of one order and the 
celestial as being of another (cf. 1 Co 15%). The 
contrast, as Duhm acutely remarks, ‘forms the 
driving force of the subsequent religious develop- 
ment up to the fifteenth of First Corinthians.’ A 
similar contrast underlies the obscure legend of 
the mingling of the ‘ sons of God ’ with the daughters 
of men (Gn 61#-). The Hebrews thought of God as 
being in human form, yet of a different substance 
from man; His body was of fiery brilliance (Ezk 
176.27) so dazzling that even the most favoured 
of mortals could not bear a frontal view of Him 
(Ex 33!"#-). It is never said that this substance 
was ruach, yet it belongs to the realm of ruach ; 
and it is significant that when that Hebrew 
of Hebrews, the Apostle Paul, was faced by 
a similar problem in the Christological realm, he 
says explicitly, ‘ The Lord is the Spirit ’ (2 Co 31"), 
whilst the Fourth Gospel takes the further step and 
says, ‘God is Spirit’ (474). We must not read 
back the full content of these words into the Old 
Testament conception of Yahweh, with all its naive 
realism. But at least we may see some preparation 
for them in the way in which His activity is described 
as His presence (i.e. ‘ face’), and this paralleled 
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with His ruach. We must note the full significance 
of Hebrew parallelism when we read : 


Cast me not away from thy face, 
And take not thy holy vuach from me 
(Ps 5174), 

Where God is present He is always active, and no 
word gathers up His activity more comp etely than 
this word ruach. Yahweh’s presence among His 
people means that His ruach is in their midst 
(Hag 24:5, LXX); indeed, the Divine ruach is 
virtually hypostatized in Is 63! 11, where rebellion 
grieves the ruach of His holiness in the midst of 
Israel (LXX omits the reference to Moses). Yet 
here again we must remember that the hypostatiza- 
tion, such as it is, is Hebrew and not Greek. So 
with the assertion of the Divine omnipresence in 
Ps 1397: 

Whither shall I go from thy vuach ? 

Or whither shall I flee from thy face ? 


As Volz rightly says: ‘the omnipresence of 
Yahweh does not depend on the ruach of Yahweh, 
but on Yahweh Himself ; Yahweh is in heaven and 
in Sheol (y.8), at the uttermost end of the world 
His hand holds man (v.%:). It goes without saying 
that His ruach and His Face (panim) are also 
omnipresent ’ (Der Geist Gottes, p. 147, n. I), 
Parallel with this highly important development 
of the idea of ruach within the theological realm, 
there was another, intimately connected with it, 
yet much less obvious, within the anthropological. 
The original idea of rwach as an invasive energy, 
used to explain the abnormal in man’s conduct, was 
so far naturalized as to allow the use of the term for 
the more marked energies of life, even when there 
was no suggestion of an invasion from the super- 
natural realm. Thus when the weary and thirsty 
Samson finds water and drinks, ‘ his rwach returned 
and he lived,’ z.e. his life-energy was renewed 
(Jg15*),and when the queen of Sheba saw Solomon’s 
wisdom and splendour ‘there was no more ruach in 
her,’ z.e. she was utterly overwhelmed (1 K_ 105). 
In such passages, we must forget all we have been 
told about a Hebrew trichotomy or even dichotomy, 
and take the word simply as meaning ‘energy,’ 
for this is all that it does mean, as applied to man, 
before the Exile, But when the creation of the 
world and of man had been ascribed to Yahweh, 
the breath (neshamah) and the breath-soul (nephesh), 
which were the principle of human life, came to 
be conceived as due to the inbreathing of Yahweh. 
He had moulded the physical organism—the 
‘flesh ’"—but it was inanimate until He blew into 
its nostrils living breath. The wind itself, however, 


was Yahweh’s breath, and so, in course of time (but 
not before the Exile), the breath of man came to be 
called by the same term as the wind, namely, ruach. 
This was naturally extended to cover the psychical 
phenomena of the breath-soul, though never to the 
point of displacing the original term for this 
(nephesh), or the terms for certain physical organs 
(such as the heart) to which psychical functions 
were ascribed. The term ruach was thus naturalized 
in man’s life as it had been supernaturalized in God’s. 
The importance of this anthropological develop- 
ment (hardly yet realized by theologians, because 
only a critical study of the terms will reveal it) 
will be obvious to any one who knows the Pauline 
pneumatology. Rwach as an element, or rather, 
an aspect of human nature, would always tend to 
suggest its origin in God’s creative activity; its 
very use linked man to God, bridging the gulf of 
the Isaianic contrast of flesh and spirit by the 
assertion of an implicit kinship. Here, in man’s 
ruach, was a potential contact for the inflow of 
new accessions of the Divine rwach; to use the 
term was to keep the door open for God. It gave 
to the Biblical idea of man a certain dvvepes which 
is one of its most characteristic features—the 
potentiality for the yet greater things, and the 
suggestion that their possibility lay in the évépyea 
of God. If it seems an exaggeration to base this 
conception on the mere identity of terms, the 
answer must be to point to the enormous influence 
of terminology on theological and_ philosophical 
thought—think of the dominance of Christian 
thought by the term Logos, largely because it 
expressed at once the inner thought and the outer 
word. But we are here dealing with much more 
than a mere identity of terms. The careful study 
of the Old Testament in its true chronological 
order will reveal that as ‘ wind’ became ‘ Spirit ’ 
in relation to God, so ‘Spirit’ became ‘spirit ’ 
in man. If we reverse this order, as we do when 
we take ruach to be a constituent of the idea of 
man from the beginning, ignoring all the evidence 
of literary criticism, then we shall not only create 
a ‘trichotomy’ which never existed in Hebrew 
thought, but we shall blur the line of development 
and confuse the true Biblical conception of the 
relation of man to God. 

It is in the pages of the New Testament that we 
first see the full significance of this long develop- 
ment. The Christian consciousness might be not 
unfairly described as the democratization of the 
prophetic consciousness through the gift of the 
Holy Spirit. This is true whether we think of 
the cruder side of prophecy in its psycho-physical 


_ in the interpretation of his gospel. 
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phenomena, or of its moral and spiritual side 
realized by the greater prophets. This conscious- 
ness includes a new experience of God (through 
Jesus Christ), a new emphasis on the supernatural, 
a new sense of power, notably in the conflict with 
those many ‘ spiritual’ powers which thronged the 
air of the ancient world. The conflict can be traced 
through the Synoptics, in the war waged by Jesus 
in the power of the Spirit against the demons of 
disease and insanity ; or in the Spirit-world of the 
Apostle Paul, filled with principalities and powers ; 
or, again,in more etherealized form,in the Johannine 
conception of the world, the flesh, and the devil. 
The new sense of power, always the characteristic 
creation of the Spirit, breaks into consciousness at 
Pentecost, where it is seen in the creation of a new 
fellowship. On the individual side, though never 
divorced from the communal, we have the Pauline 
experience of deliverance by the Holy Spirit, which 
is exhibited most fully in the seventh and eighth of 
Romans. On the communal side, again in closest 


_ relation to the individual, we have the development 


of the doctrine in the Fourth Gospel. 

The increasing recognition that the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit is central in the Christian thought 
of the Apostle Paul (rather than the Rabbinical 
doctrine of ‘ justification’) marks a great advance 
Every other 
conception of his is baptized into this, and most 
of all the concrete fact of history—the Cross of 
Christ. The whole life of the Christian, normal and 
abnormal, is brought within the sphere of the 
Holy Spirit. This comprehensive view, with its 
new evaluation of the phenomena, forms Paul’s 
greatest contribution to the doctrine. He had 
learnt from the Old Testament to regard mvedpua 
(with the content of ruach) as a normal constituent 
of human nature, its highest aspect (¢.g. Ro 8}). 
From the same source came the long tradition to 
explain all supernatural influences by the same 
term. But apart from his new conviction about 
Jesus, that after all He was the Christ, the contact 
between supernatural power and the potentialities 
of human nature would never have been made for 
him. When it had been made, on the road to 
Damascus, there came not only a new ability to 
fulfil the old moral ideals of Pharisaism, but a new 
conception of life. As he came to realize that the 
human personality of Jesus, dominated by the 
ethics of the Cross, really belonged to the ‘ heaven- 
lies,’ and was therefore the most essential link in 
the chain of the Spirit, the doctrine of the Spirit 

transformed for him—personalized, ethicized, 
Pes never before. It claimed the whole of human 


; 


life, and claimed it to new ends and in new ways 
of working. He could not be content with the 
conventional views which specialized the activities 
of the Spirit in such charismata as ‘ Tongues’ and 
‘ Prophecy.’ He saw those activities in the more 
valuable charismata of service to the community, 
the gifts of healing and helpfulness, of administra- 
tion and government, and, above all, that gift of 
the Christian déydézn, upon which the proper exercise 
of every other gift and grace depended. He traced 
back to the Holy Spirit of God (or Christ) the whole 
of the inner life also—the mediation of Christian 
experience, the union with Christ, the assurance 
of sonship, the consecration of life, the specific 
virtues, and the extension of this life into the life 
beyond death, of which we have already the be- 
ginning in the ‘earnest’ of the Spirit, and of which 
the final feature will be a ‘spiritual’ body, com- 
mensurate to the needs of the redeemed spirit. 
The ethical realism of this Pauline mysticism owes 
its form, doubtless, to his Jewish nature and 
nurture, but its content is drawn from the Person 
and Work of Jesus Christ, through whom the 
Spirit of God flows. 

The communal aspect of the Holy Spirit has been 
already implied in the reference to the charismata ; 
these gifts of the Spirit are bestowed on the com- 
munity, in the community, and for the community, 
and the spirit of selfish display or ostentatious 
individualism comes from another quarter. It is 
as much out of date for historical exegesis to discuss 
whether the spirit-filled individual or the spirit- 
filled Church comes first, as it is to discuss whether 
individual or social life in general is primary. As 
in the natural order, so in the spiritual—the in- 
dividual and the group grow together into a new 
consciousness of their inherent nature, and the 
individual life is inherently social, whilst the social 
life does not exist at all save through its individual 
representatives. The authority of the Church by 
which it declares that ‘it seemed good to the Holy 
Spirit and to us’ (Ac 15”5- 98), is the authority of 
Spirit-led individuals in their group relation ; it 
is the collective consciousness of the Church which 
speaks through the mouths of its prophets (13). 
The unity of the Church through this indwelling 
Spirit is the particular theme of the Epistle to the 
Ephesians—‘ one Body and one Spirit .. . one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and Father 
of all’ (45%), But the doctrine becomes most 
explicit in the Fourth Gospel. 

The farewell address to the Apostles in the 
Upper Room declares that another Paraclete, or 
‘Helper,’ will take the place of their present 
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Helper. This ‘ Spirit of truth’ will be unseen and 
therefore unknown to the world, but will be 
known to, and remain with, the disciples of Christ 
‘1416. 17), He will come in Christ’s name to teach 
and to recall all the teaching of Christ (v.*), and to 
pear witness of Him (156). He will be given and 
sent by the Father (141® 6), or sent by Christ from 
the Father, from whom He proceeds (157° 16°). 
Christ’s withdrawal from the world is the condition 
of His coming, and the apparent loss is real gain 
(167). His presence (with the disciples) will con- 
clusively convince the world that their unbelief in 
Christ is sin, that Christ’s cause has been vindicated 
by His ascent to the Father, and that the sentence 
of Divine judgment has already been pronounced 
on the arch-enemy of Christ, the Satanic ruler of 
the world (168). It has been necessary for 
Christ to leave much unsaid, but His successor will 
cuide the disciples into all the truth, being Himself 
the Spirit of truth. His teaching is not, however, 
independent of Christ’s, but its complement, de- 
riving from Christ Himself, and opening the future ; 
His work will glorify Christ (161214). The significant 
feature in all this teaching is that the activity of 
the Spirit is confined in its direct operation to the 
Church, enabling it to win its victory over the world ; 
there is no thought of the Spirit working directly 
on the hearts of sinful men to bring them to Christ ; 
if the unbeliever is convinced it will be after the 
fashion of the Corinthian meeting, where the 
testimony of a Christian ‘ prophet’ will bring him 
to faith by revealing the secrets of his heart (so 
E. F. Scott, The Fourth Gospel, p. 337). The 
Spirit is conceived as the projected presence and 
activity of Christ Himself with His Church, and 
this explains the personalization of the conception. 
The communal activity of the Holy Spirit here 
begins to be ecclesiasticized, though such a word 
really does violence to the fluidity of Johannine 
mysticism. How far, then, has the Bible brought 
us towards the Trinitarian doctrine of the fourth 
century ? The answer to this will be given by our 
exegesis of the Pauline benediction in 2 Co 1314 
(for by this we shall construe the more enigmatic, 
and probably later, baptismal formula of Mt 281), 
‘ The fellowship of the Holy Spirit ’ is most naturally 
taken as an activity of the Spirit comparable with 
and resulting from the active grace of Christ and the 
active love of God which is expressed in and through 
that grace (cf. Ro 15°, ‘the love of, i.e. produced 
by, the Spirit’). The fellowship is a fellowship with 
God through Christ mediated by or in the Holy 
Spirit, so agreeing exactly with the teaching of 
Eph 238: ‘through him (Christ) we both have our 


access in one Spirit unto the Father.’ There is 
certainly no warrant for the interpretation ‘ fellow- 
ship with the Holy Spirit,’ as distinguished from the 
Father and the Son ; nor does it satisfy the parallel 
members of the Benediction (always important for 
Hebrew or Hebraized thought) to make xowwvia 
mean simply the fellowship with men created by 
the Spirit, z.e. the Church. Thus the triple Benedic- 
tion is simply a more explicit form of that which 
Paul uses elsewhere, ‘ The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ be with you all.’ When that is said, all is 
said, for the grace of Christ implies the love of God 
behind it, and the fellowship (of the whole group) 
with God created by the Spirit through that grace. 

Inevitably, we are left asking further questions 
about the Holy Spirit which the Bible will not 
answer for us, questions which have emerged in 
subsequent discussion, questions which do not 
belong to historical exegesis at all. We must 
always recognize that the thought-world of an 
ancient document cannot possibly be ours, and that 
the writers were content to leave many problems 
unsolved, because those problems had not risen 
upon their horizon. Just as the Apostle Paul 
seems to have had no difficulty in postulating the 
pre-existence and the post-existence of Christ, 
alongside the Father and sharing His nature, 
though subordinate to Him, so he comes to in- - 
tellectual equilibrium in the thought of the real 
presence of that Christ in the believer’s heart and 
life by the indwelling Spirit. To treat this presence 
as the ‘influence’ of a vague and semi-physical 
something is altogether to miss the truth ; for Paul 
life is so identified with Christ that to live is Christ, 
and the fellowship of the Spirit is intensely personal, 
with nothing between the believer and his Lord. 
Yet, on the other hand, to think that we can 
therefore leave out the Spirit, as some tacitly do, is 
to forget that cardinal utterance of Paul’s—‘ the 
Lord the Spirit.’ No mere historical figure of the 
past could ever have entered into the Apostle’s 
thought and experience as did the living Christ. 
If the Lord gave personality to the Spirit, the 
Spirit gave ubiquity to the Lord. If the Divine 
Fatherhood and Sonship gave to the Spirit a new 
content of truth, the Spirit (by the very use and 
meaning of the term) opened up new avenues of 
inquiry, new fields of speculation about personality 
in man and in God which are very far from being 
yet exhausted. The glory of the Bible doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit is that it compels us to seek its 
meaning in the larger book of human history and 
human thought, to which all the nations of the 
earth contribute. 
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THE RISE OF GENTILE CHRISTIANITY. 


In his new book, The Rise of Gentile Christianity 
(Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net), Professor F. J. 
Foakes-Jackson, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, seeks to present the early story of the 
Christian Church uncontroversially to highly edu- 
cated Jews (who composed the audiences to whom 
the lectures contained in the book were delivered), 
in the hope that Jew and Christian ‘ may once more 
unite in the noblest of all efforts, that of bringing 
man to love and obey God.’ Dr. Foakes-Jackson, 
who is peculiarly suited for the task he has set 
before him, makes much of the point that the real 
battle between Judaism and Christianity, whether 
during the ministry of Jesus or in the early Church, 
was not a battle of opinions, but the question of 
observing the Law. From the first the Jews felt 
that the Christians were indifferent to the Divine 
commands. On the other hand, the Christians 
laid great stress on the importance of right 
belief. 

The scope of Dr. Foakes-Jackson’s work may be 
gathered from the statement that it begins with 
John the Baptist and ends with Justin Martyr, 
Tertullian, and Origen. There was nothing, he 
says, in the teaching of Jesus incompatible with 
the best side of Judaism. Though Paul constantly 
contended against the Judaizing Christians, his 
mind was characteristically Jewish. James the 
Lord’s brother was probably more Jewish than 
Christian, Peter more Christian than Jewish. John 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved,’ though himself a 
Jew, was almost entirely Christian, and indeed the 
real founder of dogmatic Christianity, as opposed 
to Judaism. But Dr. Foakes-Jackson himself 
does not appear to be in much sympathy with the 
effort of dogmatic Christianity. At any rate, he 
says that it would be well if Christians would try 
more to follow in the steps of Jesus Christ than to 
define what should be believed concerning the 
mystery of His nature. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


It is not too much to affirm that no volume, 
of recent years at least, has more penetratingly 
and persuasively presented the mind of Christ 
in the Sermon on the Mount than this volume, 
The Sermon on the Mount for To-day (T. & T. 
1 7s. 6d. net), by the Rev. T. H. Wright, 


minister of The Scots Church in Paris. Mr. 
Wright’s former books, ‘The Finger of God,’ 
and ‘The Shrine of Faith, prepare a reader for 
the distinctive and pellucid English, the balance 
of the sentences and the fine taste of the illustra- 
tions—showing the author’s wide reading and 
catholic mind. In the Introduction Mr. Wright 
discusses the questions which touch on the religious 
thought of the time of Christ’s ministry, with a 
chapter of much value on the apocalyptic outlook. 
Then, with an interpreting sympathy, he presents 
the features of the Christian saint of the Beatitudes. 
In this the preacher moves with ease. As he 
passes on to the more difficult and often questioned 
counsels of Jesus on the conduct of life, the note of 
balance, matched by a finely touched moral and 
spiritual enthusiasm, is most impressive. /It has 
been said by more than one critic that Christian 
men to-day are not taking Jesus seriously, and that 
the average preacher explains away many of 
Christ’s counsels of perfection. But Mr, Wright 
sets them in clear light, accepts their call to the 
moral heights of a life hid with Christ, and per- 
suades his readers to a new endeavour to attain to 
their flawless nobility. The closing section on the 
Urgency of Jesus is engrossing in every line. 


PERSONALISM, 


If it were only for the fine tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Borden P. Bowne, The Philosophy of Person- 
alism, by the Rev. Albert C. Knudson, Theol.D., 
LL.D. (Abingdon Press ; $3.50), would be sure of 
a welcome from all philosophical theologians. 

We can recall the late Principal Iverach recom- 
mending Dr. Bowne’s works—at a time when 
pragmatism was regarded as the typical American 
philosophy—as being perhaps the sanest and the 
most synoptic product of American thought. The 
private letters from Pringle-Pattison (p. 63) and 
William James (p. 405) given in this volume are 
a proof of the respect in which Bowne was held by 
competent thinkers. It is therefore good news to 
learn that a biography is in preparation, for we 
confess to lean to the belief that a man’s philosophy 
depends on the kind of man the philosopher is, 
and so we wish to know the facts of Dr. Bowne’s 
life. But on its own merits this volume is worthy 
of praise. Its candour and courtesy, even when 
demolishing criticism is necessary, are captivating, 
and the adequate scholarship and fine temper of 
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the author are evidenced on every page and are a 
credit to American learning. 

The author’s thesis is that personality is the key 
to reality and the central and organizing principle 
of a true philosophy, and he elaborates this thesis 
historically and critically in the spheres of episte- 
mology (ch. II.), ontology (ch. III.), and religion 
(ch. IV.), defining in chapter I. what personality 
means, and defending (ch. V.) personalism from 
misconceptions and misconsequences. While in 
very general agreement with the author, we find 
ourselves raising a caveat against certain points, 
two of which only can be mentioned here. 

(z) We think it difficult to harmonize a belief in 
temporal creation with the belief in the eternity of 
the world (p. 329). The first, if it means anything, 
implies that there was a time when the world was 
not, and the second implies existence (eternal), a 
parie ante as well as a parte post. Recent specula- 
tion on this matter, making the world as essential 
to God as God is to it, makes us very doubtful of 
the whole position. A thorough discussion of the 
theological implications of the denial of creation is, 
in our opinion, one of the desiderata of modern 
theology. 

(2) Whatever may be said of a human self 
‘perfectly impervious to other selves,’ to use the 
words of Pringle-Pattison, quoted with approval by 
the author (he should perhaps have mentioned that 
Pringle-Pattison has, to a large extent, modified 
that earlier view of his), we cannot think of God’s 
relation to the souls He has made after that fashion, 
for in Him we live and move and have our being. 
In any theory of reality, however much we may wish 
to safeguard man’s individuality, we cannot do so 
by threatening God’s absoluteness and immanence. 
A created and dependent self or selves can never 
be the measure of all things—of things that are 
that they are or things that are not that they are 
not. This individualistic pelagianism, even if you 
raise it into a metaphysical synergism, will never 
satisfy the religious spirit, and without doubt this 
is the Achilles’ heel of any form of personalism. 

While pointing out these weaknesses of which 
the author is well aware, and which he tries to meet, 
we feel constrained to express our appreciation both 
of the matter and spirit of this volume, which we 
regard as a serious and solid contribution to current 
thought. 


THE SACRAMENTAL SOCIETY. 


The Rev. C. Ryder Smith, B.A., D.D., of the 
Methodist College, Richmond, is well known as a 


student and interpreter of Biblical doctrine, and in 
The Sacramental Society (Epworth Press ; 5s. net), 
being the Fernley Lecture for 1927, he expounds the 
sacramental principle from the evangelical stand- 
point. The exposition is on popular lines, and 
abounds in illustrative matter. First the Christian 
use of the symbolic and the sacramental is compared 
and contrasted with other uses. Then the attitude 
of the Bible to ritual is set forth. Here the dis- 
tinction is made between the terms ‘essential’ 
and ‘ obligatory,’ and the use of symbol represented 
as essential to societies, but not the use of any 
particular symbol, particular symbols being only 
obligatory. The central discussion of the book is 
on the Sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. The Sacramental School of interpreters 
holds that the New Testament accepts the {Old 
Testament teaching which made the spiritual 
fundamental in religion, and denies that any par- 
ticular ritual observance is authoritative or obliga- 
tory. The Sacerdotalist School holds that the New 
Testament repudiates the teaching in question, and 
affirms that a given ritual is essential to Christianity. 
As against this Dr. Ryder Smith holds it to be the 
general assumption of the New Testament that the 
teaching of the Old Testament is valid, and that 
the general attitude of the New Testament should 
carry great weight in the interpretation of Baptism 
and the Eucharist. His final discussion is on the 
bearing of the conclusions reached on the subjects 
of Church Membership, Inter-Communion, and 
Christian Reunion. On two questions of the hour, 
namely, our Lord’s relation to the Sacraments of 
Baptism and the Eucharist as institutions of the 
Apostolic Church, and the influence of the Mystery 
Religions upon the belief and practice of the Apos- 
tolic Church, Dr. Ryder Smith has little or nothing 
to say. 


ENGLISH GOTHIC CHURCHES. 


To write for the layman a concise and readable 
text-book that shall deal satisfactorily with the 
works of any period of architecture is a more 
difficult task than it may seem. When the 
attempt has been made, too commonly it has 
failed. Books intended to interest and instruct 
the general public in architecture have been written 
by architects, by antiquarians, and by lay amateurs 
of the art. Of the three resultant types of book, 
the first, as far as its lay audience is concerned, is 
ineffective, the second dull, and the third largely 
irrelevant. Dr. Budden’s volume, English Gothic 
Churches : The Story of their Architecture (Batsford ; 
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7s. 6d. net), falls into none of these categories. 
Its author, whilst not an architect, has an expert’s 
knowledge of his subject, His book is the fruit of 
exhaustive and original research and bears checking 
upon small points of fact as few such books will. 
It manages vividly to relate the architecture of 
the period with which it is concerned to the 
religious and social life and ideas of the age. 
At the same time it presents that architecture 
as an art primarily of design conceived in 
certain materials and profoundly influenced by 
the nature of those materials. But the thing 
for which the layman will be chiefly grateful 
to Dr. Budden is his rare capacity for making 
clear the most intricate aspects of the architec- 
ture of the English Parish Church. The section 
in which he deals with the development of vault- 
ing is a conspicuous example of the clarity of 
his method. 

Hitherto, in the smaller text-books, the growth 
of medizval architecture in England has been 
represented as an affair of sharply divided phases. 
Here we have the development revealed as it really 
occurred. It is not simply traced in general out- 
line. Each separate feature of the vernacular 
Gothic is treated by itself, so that it is possible 
to follow in their proper order the changes of 
form through which doorways and_ porches, 
windows, arcades, vaults, roofs, towers and spires 
passed. 

The study of the English Parish Church is notably 
advanced in one important direction. For the 
first time the geographical distribution of the chief 
types of church has been established by the author. 
Dr. Budden has discovered that there were 
certain zones in which particular plans, shapes, 
materials, and methods of construction were 
developed. He has established the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of each type, and has deter- 
mined the regional boundaries within which it is 
to be found. A new and important light is thus 
shed upon the history of the Parish Church in 
England. 

The book is copiously illustrated by excellent 
photographs and line drawings, and is small enough 
to be conveniently carried in the pocket. A further 
practical merit is the provision in the final chapter 
of a list showing where the best examples of parish 
church architecture are to be found in England. 
In these days when the motor-car has opened up 
the whole countryside and the remotest village 
churches are becoming the subject of renewed 
interest, this should prove a feature of exceptional 
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CAIN AND SARGON I. 


Some writers, in their efforts to uphold the his- 
torical accuracy of the first chapters of Genesis, 
endeavour to support their argument from archeo- 
logical discoveries in Babylonia. This is what Mrs. 
Sydney Bristowe has done in her new book, Sargon 
the Magnificent (Covenant Publishing Co. ; 5s. net). 
She claims that Cain fled from Canaan to Babylonia 
(‘the land of Nod’), where, owing to ‘his super- 
human knowledge and power,’ he became supreme 
ruler and none other than Sargon, the historic 
King of Agade. In his flight, he had taken with 
him the early stories of Genesis, such as those of 
the Creation of the World, the Garden of Eden, 
and the Flood, but the Babylonian priests, in their 
hatred to the truth, wilfully distorted them, giving 
them the mythological character they bear in the 
inscriptions. The author gives no proof for the 
identity of Cain with Sargon, except that the former 
may have been alive when the latter reigned, that 
the name Cain may be found in the name Sargon 
(Sharru-Kin, ‘ King Cain’), and that the city of 
Erech or Unug in Babylonia was probably the one 
that Cain built in memory of his son Enoch. Need- 
less to say, these arguments have no historical 
basis. The date which the author gives to Cain 
(c. 3800 B.c.) is very far from coinciding with that 
ascribed by Assyriologists to Sargon (c. 2850 B.C.) ; 
and as for the city of Erech, if Cain was Sargon, 
it could not have been built by him. Indeed, it 
was one of the cities conquered by Sargon, and was 
in existence ages before his time, for no less than five 
dynasties are believed to have ruled there sometime 
between 5000 and 4000 B.c. Nor can its Sumerian 
name, Unug, be derived from Enoch ; it is believed 
rather to be compounded of Unu, ‘ dwelling,’ and 
the Elamitic-Sumerian locative ending -ak. The 
author adopts the view that the black race is not 
of common origin with the white one, but was a 
separate creation before Adam, and that it was 
among those black pre-Adamites (whom she identi- 
fies with the Sumerians) that Cain settled. This 
accounts, she tells us, for his absolute mastery over 
them and his great renown in history, as well as 
solves the Sumerian language problem on lines 
similar to those adopted by the Halévyan School. 
It is a pity that the writer, in her desire to save 
Genesis, as she thinks, from the hands of the 
Higher Critics, should put forward such absurdities, 
which are inconsistent with the oneness of the 
human race, the great antiquity of man, and 
the late compilation of the Old Testament. As 
the author’s particular object is to prove that the 
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Genesis stories were not derived from Babylonian 
myths, it is well to remember that faith in the 
Divine Revelation contained in the Old Testament 
does not depend on a comparison of the Biblical 
and Babylonian versions of the early legends. 
Probably both versions had a common origin among 
the Semites, but nothing of consequence would be 
lost whatever view of the question be taken. So 
far as the book is an effort to counteract Pan- 
Babylonian theories, its motive is commendable, 
and it contains some interesting quotations from 
Jeading Assyrian scholars. 


THE SPIRITUAL AIM. 


A book on religious education that is both wise 
and well-informed is rather a treasure. Not all 
(not by any means all) the books on this subject 
that are being issued in such large numbers are 
really of much use. But one of the most recent is 
also one of the best—Purpose in Teaching Religion, 
by Professor George W. Fiske, of Oberlin School of 
Theology (Abingdon Press; $1.75). It is up to 
date in its knowledge of method, but it is also wise 
and cautious in its handling of method. It is, for 
example, pleasant to note that every new idea in 
religious education is examined as to its fitness to 
promote the spiritual factor. Professor Fiske is 
rightly jealous of any method that is merely educa- 
tional and modern. Heasks more than once, ‘Are we 
losing the spiritual aim with all our new methods ?’ 
It is a real danger, and one of the most attractive 
features of this excellent book is its insistent de- 
mand that all method must be judged by its 
contribution to the religious growth of the child. 

But the book is not merely a plea for the spiritual 
element in education. It is a comprehensive 
survey of the whole subject, and it both lays down 
principles and applies them in detail. Its stand- 
point is frankly modern, and the writer is familiar 
with all that modern pedagogy has to say. There 
are excellent chapters on ‘ Dramatics’ (the acting 
of Bible stories by the children) and ‘ Project 
Teaching.’ There is a fresh and vivid chapter on 
Jesus as a Teacher. There is nothing, indeed, 
germane to the subject of religious education that 
is omitted altogether. But the main value of the 
book for teachers is that many of them will find 
here a new point of view and a new inspiration. 


THE TWELVE MINOR PROPHETS. 


In spite of the excellent work that has been done 
on The Minor Prophets by Sir George Adam Smith 


and others, it is to be feared that to many preachers, 
and certainly to most congregations, they are still 
a terra incognita. Any who desire to begin or to 
renew their acquaintance with those men who are 
assuredly ‘minor’ in nothing but the extent of 
their literary remains, will find much help and 
stimulus in the study of The Twelve Minor Prophets, 
by the Rev. Professor G. L. Robinson, Ph.D., 
D.D., LL.D., of McCormick Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. This is essentially a book for preachers 
as well as for students. The writer takes each of 
the prophets in turn, sketches the historical back- 
ground, analyses the prophecy, and brings out its 
value for the life of to-day. The extensive biblio- 
graphy appended to each chapter attests Dr. 
Robinson’s long familiarity with the relevant 
literature, and he names books, both in English 
and German, such as Dr. Melville Scott’s ‘ Message 
of Hosea,’ which have too often been ignored by 
those who ought to have considered them. In the 
light of current critical opinion, Dr. Robinson’s 
treatment of these prophets would be considered 
conservative : he inclines, for example, to an early 
date for Joel and to the unity of Zechariah. But 
there is no bigotry in his discussion, and his argu- 
ments show that he is well acquainted with the 
work of the scholars from whom he feels obliged 
to dissent. He further brings to his task a first- 
hand knowledge of the East, and his description 
of Petra in the discussion of Obadiah has all the 
vividness of one who has seen the place with his 
own eyes. Many suggestive remarks are inter- 
spersed throughout the book, as, for example, that 
in Mal 316, ‘ we have the germ possibly of the later 
synagogue.’ Considering the prevalent tendency 
to dissect the prophets and to relegate not incon- 
siderable sections of them to late and sometimes — 
very late dates, a cordial welcome should be ex- 
tended to a book which is written in a spirit of 
sane, unprejudiced, and open-eyed conservatism. 
The book is published at $2.00 net by the George 
H. Doran Company, New York. 


THE TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. 


Every one knows the great Egyptian classic of 
this name, but how many have heard of The Tibetan 
Book of the Dead? It is a work worth studying. 
And here it comes (Oxford University Press ; 
16s. net) in a beautiful form, with impressive 
illustrations, and an illuminating foreword of 
eighteen pages by Sir John Woodroffe, the Tantric 
scholar. It has been translated by the late Kazi 
Dawa-Samdup, who, we are told, ‘combined in 
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himself a greater knowledge of the Occult Sciences 
of Tibet and of Western Science than any Tibetan 
scholar of this epoch’ ; and who certainly possessed 
many high qualifications for his task. The editor 
is Mr. W. Y. ‘Evans-Wentz, M.A., D.Litt., B.Sc., 
of Jesus College, Oxford, who has spent years 
in a romantic search for truth in the cities and the 
lonely places of the East, eagerly seeking out all 
likely teachers. 

It is a remarkable book. Every one knows the 
importance attached by Buddhism to what happens 
in the mind at the hour of death. This is an effort 
to help the dying at death, and after death; to 
assist them to choose aright in the many bewilder- 
ments that will come upon them. At first the 
dead are not aware that they are dead; they 
possess a thought body which resembles their 
material one; and only slowly do they awaken 
to the fact that they are in the intermediate state. 
Once there, one is given the chance of choosing the 
great Reality; but too many feel a craving for 
the old material body and its life, and drift back 
to a new existence here or elsewhere. The book 
is a passionately earnest endeavour to assist the 
soul, as we would say, not to do this, to help it 
too at the terrible moment of judgment, and in 
the last resort, if it insists on coming back, to 
enable it to choose a body wisely. There is an 
impressive judgment scene ; and the appeals made 
to ‘the soul’ are often very moving. There are, 
of course, singular parallels to much that is in 
people’s mouths to-day—to Freud, for example, 
at his weirdest and to much modern occult talk ; 
for there is nothing new under the sun. This is 
an interesting book, a little biased against Christi- 
anity. Indeed, our only doubt is whether one who 
is so pathetically external in his treatment of 
Christianity has really grasped the inner spirit of 
the other faith, or whether he is as haphazard 
about it. A Christian man puts down this book 
with an immense thankfulness for his own faith. 


It is one of the signs both of the ethical un- 
certainty of the present day, and of the assurance 
of the supreme masterhood of Jesus, that Christian 
preachers are turning, with desire, to a fresh inter- 
pretation of the teaching of Jesus. Here, in The 
Sermon on the Mount, by the Rev. Geoffrey Wardle 
Stafford (Abingdon Press; .$1.75), we have a 
study of Christ’s moral ideal in its most conspicuous 
presentation. Neither the title, nor the sub-title, 
: Charter of Christianity,’ indicates the preacher’s 
| 


precise subject. These sermons deal only with 
Mt 5'%°. Their subject is, most naturally, the 
Christian character, as it is portrayed in the opening 
verses of this most treasured portion of the Sermon. 
The preacher is steadfastly true both to his lineage 
and his subject. As a son of Dr. Wardle Stafford 
of Toronto, known on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and in the line of theological descent from John 
Wesley, the evangelic note is heard most clearly. 
The style is always clear, simple, terse, with the 
effective power of the short sentence and the 
emphatic noun. The language is that of the home 
and the market-place. The citations indicate an 
observant mind. As one reads, the note of personal 
appeal gives one almost to hear the preacher’s 
voice. But the most notable feature of these 
addresses is the analysis of the elements of the 
Christian character, as it is drawn in the lines of 
the Beatitudes. In that regard we have a most 
engaging presentation, as Dr. Parkes Cadman 
suggests, in his Foreword, of American preaching 
in its persuasive directness and its insistence on 
reality. 


In The Appeal to Reality (Abingdon Press ; 
$1.00) Mr. R. Edis. Fairbairn deals capably, read- 
ably, and suggestively with some of the most 
pressing questions for the preacher in our time. 
There is, he holds, a demand for ‘reality,’ but 
some are not very sure as to what they mean by 
reality. Often the word stands just for earnest- 
ness and sincerity. The author uses it to represent 
‘that which is real, the world of things as they 
are.’ And in his view all hope for religion, as for 
anything else, depends upon our discovery of and 
faithful dealing with reality. That seems obvious 
enough, but the book is much more than an ex- 
position of the obvious. One of the best things 
in it, and one which needs to be emphasized in our 
time, is the contention that ‘the Gospel can never 
cease to stand upon its historical basis. Without 
a recognition of that connection with reality, 
Christianity is apt to decline upon a pious senti- 
mentalism.’ 


What is Left of the Apostles’ Creed? (Abingdon 
Press ; $1.00) is the somewhat misleading title of 
a new book by the Rev. Loren M. Edwards, D.D., 
of Trinity Church, Denver. Instead of the critical 
discussion of the doctrines of the Apostles’ Creed 
we might expect to find here, we find a practical 
or homiletical exposition of some of the essential 
doctrines of the Christian Faith, their place in the 
Apostles’ Creed being little more than indicated. 
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The style is expressive and often eloquent, the 
standpoint conservative but not narrowly so, and 
the treatment positive. The six chapters treat 
successively of God the Almighty Father, Jesus 
the Divine Lord, The Holy Spirit, The Church, The 
Forgiveness of Sins, and Life Everlasting. 


Jesus as a Philosopher is the title given to a series 
of Wireless Talks which were given during 1925-26 
by Dr. Herman Harrell Horne, who is Professor 
of the Philosophy of Education in New York Uni- 
versity (Abingdon Press; $1.00). These talks 
were eminently suited to their purpose, and they 
embraced a large number of subjects. ‘ The series,’ 
Dr. Horne says, ‘might be called ‘‘ Every Man’s 
Philosophy,” since every man of moment is inter- 
ested in the teachings of Jesus, has a country, wants 
to be happy, follows a business of some kind, is 
trying to win success in life, has some anticipation 
of what lies beyond death, is becoming educated 
either in school or in the experiences of life, has 
friends, is interested in the young people of this 
changing generation, and is concerned about 
eugenics. These are the topics treated in our radio 
lectures.’ 

We have received The Epistle to the Romans, by 
the Rev. W. P. Goard (Covenant Publishing Co. ; 
2s. 6d. net). It is an analysis of the Epistle from 
the British-Israel point of view. 


The theory that the Anglo-Saxon race is the 
lineal descendant of ancient Israel and the heir of 
the promises has in recent times produced a some- 
what considerable literature, most of which it is 
difficult to read with patience. The Wonder Race, 
by Mr. G. E. Altree Coley (Covenant Publishing 
Co.; 58. net), is, however, written with much 
sanity and restraint. Not that anything like 
historic and convincing proof of the main thesis is 
offered, but extravagances are avoided, and a high 
moral and Christian tone is maintained throughout. 
The concluding chapter, ‘ What shall we do about 
it?’ points to the main blots on the face of our 
social system, and urges that our race should strive 
to prove itself more worthy of its high destiny. 
With this conclusion no one will be at variance. 


Can psychology be taught to teachers? It is 
hardly likely that the course on psychology which 
teachers attend in their period of training can be 
of very material service tothem. Many of them are 
quite unfitted to profit by it, because they have had 
no introduction to the subject at all. But a good 


deal can be done if the instruction is simple enough 
and illustrated by familiar instances. And these 
requirements are met in a book which is by a 
skilled teacher of psychology who has the gift of 
popular exposition and particularly the aptitude 
for concrete illustration. And so we _ heartily 
commend An ABC of Psychology for Sunday School 
Workers and Bible Students, by Professor Eric S. 
Waterhouse, Professor of Psychology and Philo- 
sophy at Richmond College, Surrey (Epworth 
Press; 2s. 6d. net). The book is an admirable 
compendium of the most salient facts to which 
psychology has lately drawn fresh attention. 
Professor Waterhouse is by no means a slave to 
the ‘new psychology.’ He accepts its conclusions 
with caution and many of its inferences he would 
reject. But he certainly harnesses the teachings of 
psychology to an excellent teaching aim. So far 
as we can learn psychology at all from books, 
teachers will learn from this one. And as Professor 
Waterhouse always has his eye on the object, and 
continually bears the teacher and the scholar in 
mind, the teacher will find many valuable hints for 
his own work. The book is written very simply, 
but it is written with full knowledge and a really 
helpful skill. Any one who does not learn from 
this guide must be dull indeed. There is, by the 
way, an admirable chapter on Jesus as a Teacher, 
in which the writer shows how Jesus anticipated 
the theory and practice of the modern psychologist. 


The Minister among his People, by the Rev. W. 
Deane, B.D. (Epworth Press; 3s. 6d. net), is a 
book of ‘ practical hints on pastoral psychology.’ 
The writer’s belief is that ‘ pastoral work offers 
the choicest opportunities to those who make it a 
divine study, and that the richest results would 
accrue to the Church were all her ministers to con- 
centrate on this sacred department of her task.’ 
He has made a close study of human nature as 
‘the material on which the pastor works,’ and he 
gives us here, in twenty brief chapters, the results 
of his observation and experience. The book, 
though not profound, is extremely readable and 
full of sound sense and helpful suggestion. 


We welcome a volume of sermons with the title 
God’s Message (Epworth Press; 5s, net). They 
are the work of that saintly scholar, the late Pro- 
fessor George G. Findlay, B.A., D.D., for almost 
thirty years tutor in the Wesleyan College at Head- 
ingley, Leeds. In ‘The Christian Year’ we have 
quoted one of the sermons so that those who do 
not know the force and simplicity of his message 
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may gain some knowledge of it. The preface of 
the volume is a biographical sketch by his eldest 
daughter, Mary G. Findlay, D.Sc. It is an ad- 
mirably balanced sketch, bringing out his tireless 
industry and his exact scholarship. We could 
wish Miss Findlay had allowed herself more scope 
so that those who did not know Professor Findlay 
might have had a fuller picture of him. Writing 
in 1893, he says of himself: ‘I am a son of the Con- 
ference. I learnt from my father, and in his person 
to revere the Methodist ministry. . . . The Con- 
ference has made me a tutor to its young men. 
I have loved my work and lived for it. But I 
have striven first and last, amid much unworthiness 
and infirmity, to be a true preacher of the gospel 
of the grace of God ; and the Cross of Christ is my 
glory and joy.’ 


The Doctrines of Jesus, by the Rev. W. H. B. 
Gibbon, B.D. (Epworth Press ; 3s. net), is a short 
study of the synoptic teaching on such themes as 
God, Sin, Salvation, and the Person of Christ. 
In a foreword the writer very truly remarks that 
‘it becomes increasingly difficult to justify any one 
who attempts to produce another book on this 
well-worked theme, and one can only urge the 
intrinsic importance of the synoptic message.’ 
His book is aimed at the general reader rather than 
the student of theology. It is well informed and 
concisely written, but the plough does not turn a 
very deep furrow. There is little sense conveyed 
of the overplus which more than exhausts all 
theories, and the reader is left wondering whether 
the mystery of God in man can really be made to 
fit so easily into our categories. 


A volume containing much valuable information 
for Old Testament students is A Study of Races in 
the Ancient Near East (Heffer; 8s. 6d. net), by 
Professor W. H. Worrell, teacher of Semitic and 
other languages in the University of Michigan. It 
includes a study not only of the most important 
historical peoples of the Old Testament, but also 
of the Hamitic and Hamitoid groups of Africa. 
The author deals in an original and accurate way 
with the religious traditions which touch the world 
through Judaism, Christianity, and Islam, and in 
particular with the phonology and syntax of Jan- 
guage as reflected in racial admixture, and as an 
index of the extent and character of racial con- 
tamination. The main difficulty, in a proper treat- 
ment of this subject, lies in the fact that races are 
related to one another in body, language, and cul- 
ture, and that classification in one of these ways 


does not necessarily coincide with classification in 
the others. The author, however, is alive to this 
fact and deals with its intricacies. Most Semitic 
scholars will differ from his view that the Semitic 
language is a specialized form of Hamitic. While 
admitting the fundamental relationship between 
the two, they prefer to believe that the grammatical 
structure and morphology of the former were 
borrowed by African peoples, including the Egyp- 
tians. But the author gives facts which seem to 
show that in Hamitic we have the survival of con- 
ditions more primitive than those to be found in 
Semitic. Thestatement (p. 111) that the Phoenician 
alphabet first appears at about 1000 B.C. is incorrect : 
one inscription at least, the Ahiram one, in Phe- 
nician letters, dates from about 12508B.c. Although 
the volume has occasional technical discussions, 
the presentation of the facts has been put in an 
interesting and popular form. In the discussion 
of speech-sounds, the subject has been made easier 
to the general reader by the employment of the 
symbols of the International Phonetic Association, 
a complete list of which is given. In regard to 
the Christian religion, the book takes up a some- 
what agnostic tone, but on racial questions it is 
very informative and should be helpful to Old 
Testament study. 


The practice of dramatizing Bible stories as part 
of the expression work of a class in school is spread- 
ing, and its value for teaching is being widely 
recognized. We have not yet perhaps as much 
guidance as we need in the actual practice of the 
art. But all that helps is welcome, and the Rev. 
Alfred Clegg has done a useful piece of work in his 
Narrative Dialogues from the Bible, arranged for 
Sunday schools and classes (Heffer; 6s. net). 
The author has adopted a skilful device for helping 
the representation. He has not only the char- 
acters in the story, but ‘the narrator’ also, who 
helps to fill the gaps and to give the setting and to 
introduce the characters. He acts as a kind of 
Greek chorus, but his words are the actual words 
of the Scripture narrative. The value of this 
device would be found in practice. We confess 
it does not seem to be always a success. But in 
any case these narrative dialogues will give ample 
material and guidance to teachers in the practice 
of Bible ‘dramatics.’ There is a threefold index— 
Subject, Topical, and Biblical. 


Confucius is no great favourite in the West, 
upon the ground that he is stiff and formal and 
humourless. But this is largely a misapprehension, 
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due to the pedantic translations of the past, which 
modern scholars, like Mr. Leonard A. Lyall, are 
doing their best to dissipate. He has now issued 
The Chung-Yung—the digest of the sage’s teach- 
ings upon conduct and life which his grandson 
made some two thousand five hundred years ago, 
fearful that in that period of wild upheaval, when 
the old order of things was passing everywhere, 
the great moral teachings that his ancestor so 
loved and so assiduously gathered together, might 
be lost. In point of fact his own book was practi- 
cally buried out of sight for over a thousand years. 
But for centuries The Chung-Yung has held a high 
place among, the Chinese Classics. It is a treatise 
on how the mind in the babble of common life 
can hold a central place between the spirit ‘and 
the body, and keep the latter in obedience to the 
spirit’s promptings. There are only twenty-four 
pages of it, together with an introduction by King 
Chien-Kiin, a young Chinese scholar. The pub- 
lishers are Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., and 
the price is 6s. net. 


Memories of the Mission Field, by Christine I. 
Tinling (Morgan & Scott ; 3s. 6d. net), is the work 
of one who has travelled widely in both the Near 
and the Far East, and who has already written 
interestingly on missionary work. The present 
book which deals mainly, though not exclusively, 
with China, may be taken as a series of snap-shots 
—taken here and there in the mission field. They 
are done with vividness, insight, and sympathy. 
In one respect they may be regarded as somewhat 
out of date in that they take no account of the 
present chaos in China, but it is the writer’s con- 
viction that ‘the work so sadly interrupted will 
in due course be resumed, and that this crisis will 
turn out after all to the furtherance of the Gospel.’ 
The book is warmly commended in a foreword by 
Dr. F. B. Meyer. 


The modesty of the title of the Rev. Charles 
Harris’s new book, First Steps in the Philosophy 
of Religion (S.C.M.; 4s. net), disarms criticism, 
so that if we find here good milk for babes we 
cannot rightly complain at the absence of solid 
meat for the strong. 

Dr. Harris is evidently writing for the large class 
of students who have few opportunities of a decent 
and respectable acquaintance with philosophical 
and theological literature, but who are intelli- 
gently and seriously interested in the problems 
of religion and who know in a vague way the 
supposed difficulties of a religious view of life. 
For such this book may be helpful in showing 
how much can on rational grounds be said 
for religion, and how specious and _ self-contra- 
dictory often are the arguments against it. If 
it gains an initial hearing from those for whom 
it was written it may lead them on to higher 
things. 

The body of the book is an attempt to state in 
modern form and for modern needs the arguments 
for God’s existence and character as a foundatior 
for Christianity. While there is little novelty ir 
the treatment there is clarity and cogency, but we 
regret the passing over by the author of the so- 
called ‘ ontological argument.’ 

Whether Dr. Harris omits it because of his 
respect for Aquinas, or because of the obvious 
difficulty of stating it satisfactorily, we cannot say. 
but an argument that appealed with force te 
Anselm, Descartes, Leibniz, and Hegel deserves a 
word even in a work of this kind. We confess 
our inability to see the relevancy or congruity of 
the Anglo-Catholic apologia and eirenicon at the 
beginning, or of the Apotheosis Excursus or Pride 
Sermon at the end of the volume with the main 
thesis of the book. They are interesting, but they 
do not cohere, and we think this little volume would 
be as well without them. 


>+—___—__ 


Mooption and Redemption in te Beloved. 


A STUDY OF EPHESIANS 1. 5-7. 


By THE REVEREND H. J. FLowers, B.D., CHorLEY Woop, Herts. 


Ir is the misfortune of Paul to have suffered per- 
haps more than any other writer or teacher at 
the hands of commentators. Primarily, he was a 
missionary of Jesus Christ, the chosen vessel of 
God to proclaim the message of salvation to the 


Gentiles. His Christianity and his apostleship 
were bound up together. It was as a Christian 
and a missionary that he would have desired to be 
judged by his fellows. But rarely has Paul been 
taken at his own valuation. Some of the early 
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Christians judged him as a heretic, and the Church 
ever since has judged him as a theologian. It is 
only in comparatively recent years that he has 
begun to come into his own, and be regarded 
as a missionary and a man. He rarely wrote 
theology, but his Epistles have often been 
read as though they contained nothing else but 
theology. 

Paul was a live sort of person. He always made 
an effort to speak in language understood of the 
people. He was broad-minded and determined to 
be all things to ali men in his effort to save all. 
He was adamant on a few fundamental facts, the 
facts which he thought to constitute the gospel ; 
and in the acceptance of those facts he was at 
one with the earliest Apostles, but he exercised 
great freedom in the interpretation of them. He 
would obey no law as law, except the law of Christ, 
but he would do many things because of the weak- 
ness of his brethren. In the preaching of his 
message, he seized every idea that came along that 
was good in itself or suggestive, and used it as a 
starting-point for delivering his own message. He 
adopted the terms that were in the air. He breathed 
the atmosphere of his age. As a missionary in many 
lands, he knew all the currents of thought that were 
sweeping men along. Though he breathed the 
atmosphere of the time, it does not follow that 
he was asphyxiated by its poison. Though he 
used words that were current in the religious 
literature of the time, it does not follow that he 
adopted all the ideas for which those words stood. 
One of the hardest tasks of the expositor is to judge 
between what is essential and what is superficial 
in the teaching of Paul, between what is matter and 
what is mere wrapping. A good deal in the past 
has been classed as Paulinism which we know now 
to have been the common property of the ancient 
world. But, on the other hand, at the present 
time, there is a tendency to scrap much of Paul, 
because he interprets Christ in the language of his 
own day. Paul may use the language of the 
Mysteries, but that does not necessarily prove 
that he interprets Christianity as a Mystery 
religion. 

These warnings must always be borne in mind. 
They are more than ever relevant when we are 
studying this particular section of the letter to the 
Ephesians. It will be noticed that three broad 
ideas rise out of it. They are: (1) The eternal 
purpose of God in Jesus Christ ; (2) Christianity as 

adoption of men by God; (3) Redemption in 
the blood of Christ. We will take up these points 
_ one by one. 


: 2 


dig 


Paul speaks of God as ‘ having foreordained us 
unto adoption as sons through Jesus Christ unto 
himself, according to the good pleasure of his 
will, to the praise of the glory of his grace, which 
he freely bestowed on us in the beloved.’ There 
are isolated words and phrases here which are 
difficult, but they need not keep us very long. 
When Paul says, for example, that God ‘ fore- 
ordained men to adoption according to the good 
pleasure of his will,’ he is simply declaring in a 
very emphatic way that‘all the blessings of salvation 
are the result of the absolutely free will and grace 
of God. Human desert has nothing whatever to 
do with it. There is no compulsion operating upcn 
the mind of God from the outside, no external law 
that He has to obey, no bargain that He has to keep. 
Redemptive grace is the'mainspringjof, God’s activity. 
If it ceases to operate, God ceases to exist. 

Further, zpoopicas looks back to definite 
events. The plan of God for human life was made 
long ago, before we as individuals were here or the 
world as a whole was called into life. The purpese 
of God to redeem the race is not contingent upon any 
other facts: it is bound up with the whole con- 
stitution of the universe. Nothing can turn it back. 
The whole of history is conspiring towards a day 
when Christ shall die and, by; His death, bring back 
the wandering children of men to the knowledge of 
their sonship of God. There is no real voice in 
history but the voice of God. And that voice has 
always been speaking in love. 

Paul emphasizes the free grace of God again in 
the words, ‘to the praise of the glory of his grace 
which he freely bestowed on us in the beloved.’ 
Evidently Paul is dealing with people who dispute 
the absolute Divine origin of salvation and interpret 
it synergistically as the result of the co-operation 
between the will of God and that of men. Or it 
may be that he is so enraptured that he can hardly 
contain himself. Anyhow, for whatever reason, he 
piles up word upon word and thought upon thought 
to show the goodness of God. It would not have 
worried him if you had thrown at him his own 
demand for faith, or his command that we should 
work out our own salvation with fear and trembling. 
For he would quickly have turned the tables by 
saying that it was only by the Divine grace that 
any one has the power of responding to the Divine 
grace. - 

We are brought up here face to face with one of 
the boldest pieces of Paul’s thought, the idea of 
Christ as the goal and object of the universe, as the 
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one through whom God has determined from the 
very beginning of time to save the world. It is 
obvious to the most unsophisticated reader of the 
New Testament that this is an addition to the 
message of Jesus as it was preached in Galilee. 
Jesus certainly looked upon the world as religious, 
ruled over by a fatherly and loving providence 
who made all things work together to the ultimate 
good of those who loved God. Further, He held 
in His mind at once the two ideas of Divine pre- 
destination and human free will, as both being 
necessary parts in a sensible view of the universe, 
without, however, seeing how they contradicted each 
other and most assuredly without making any 
attempt to force them into line with each other. 
He also looked upon Himself as foretold by the 
prophets: He was the Messiah. But so far as we 
can judge, that is as far as He went. But Paul goes 
much further. The gospel of Jesus has first gone 
through the crucible of Paul’s rabbinic training, and 
then through that of his experience of heathen 
thought and practice. The one unshakable fact, 
however, of Paul’s gospel is that in Jesus Christ, 
and supremely in His death and resurrection, God 
redeems the race from sin, and that by the bestowal 
of the Holy Spirit, the believer is enabled to enter 
into newness of life. That gospel he shares with 
the early Church, and it never alters through all the 
forms in which he interprets it. He may use the 
Mysteries and he may use other things, but they 
do not affect the core of the gospel: they are little 
more or less than the perishable forms of its ex- 
pression. 

In common with all the early Church, Paul speaks 
of the Christ. But the word has practically ceased 
to be descriptive of a function, and has almost become 
a personal name. It is doubtful whether Paul was 
conscious of putting into it a different meaning 
from what he put into the name Jesus or the com- 
bination of names Jesus Christ. A good deal of 
ingenuity has been spent on trying to show that 
by the name Jesus, Paul refers to the historic person, 
the man of Galilee ; by the name Christ, the eternal 
Son of God who reigns now in heaven ; and by the 
combination Jesus Christ, the Incarnation. Paul 
is guilty of no such subtlety. He uses the names 
much as we do, without being conscious which 
we use and without implying much difference be- 
tween them. He speaks of Jesus as the Beloved. 
That is a Messianic title, at any rate, in the early 
Church. But Paul does not mean anything Mes- 
sianic by it, at least in the ordinary sense of the 
term. He is referring to Jesus as the one who 
dwells eternally at the centre of God’s heart of love, 


and through whom we share in everything we mean 
by the grace of God. 

There is an increasing cry to-day that we must 
get back to Jesus and to the simple gospel of Galilee. 
Within reason, that is a sound cry. But the diffi- 
culty is that the simple gospel of Jesus, if there was 
ever such a thing, has gone beyond recall. For the 
Gospels themselves are the product of the Church 
and have passed through the crucible of an ex- 
perience which has made Jesus Himself, and not 
merely something that He preached, to be the 
central fact of the Christian message. Through the 
work of the Church, Jesus the preacher has become 
Jesus the Risen Lord, and as Risen Lord, the 
triumphant Son of God, and as that He appears to 
us in the pages of the Evangelists. It may be 
possible to clear away the accretions of later 
theology, and to reach the pure truth as it came 
from the Master’s lips, but the results arrived at 
will always be dependent upon the idiosyncrasy of 
the individual critic, and will not be big enough 
to save the world. The fact remains that whether 
the message is right or wrong, the message that 
founded the Church and has redeemed millions is 
not a message about which Jesus preached, but 
rather a message preached about Jesus. 

The Gospels are only second-hand evidence. 
Peter and Paul stand nearer to Jesus than do 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke. And with Paul, it is 
not a case of following the Prophet of Galilee. He 
is determined to know Christ after the flesh no 
longer. Christ is at the very centre of God, regu- 
lative of all that we mean by Deity. Jesus had 
shown Himself to be alive in glory, and that proved 
at one stroke that the ministry was little more than a 
vestibule leading to a temple. What though Jesus 
had not claimed to be this, that, or the other ? 
The fact was that He had made Himself so real to 
Paul in His appearance from the unseen world that 
Paul took that experience as a guide to the heart 
of the gospel and had something more significant 
than the remembrance of the words said in Galilee 
and deeds done in Jerusalem. The Christ who was 
to be merely the fulfilment of the expectations of 
the Jews had ceased to have any meaning. Paul 
certainly builds on historic facts. His gospel 
is a gospel only because certain things happened 
in space and time. The death and resurrection of 
Jesus were both real. But the Apocalyptic of the 
early interpreters of Jesus has no place in Paul. 
Jesus is not the Son of Man. He is the Son of God, 
proved to be that by the resurrection from the dead. 
He is the Servant of Yahweh, exalted to the 
heavenly places because of what He has suffered 
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for men. He is the fulfilment of the hope of the 
world. And so the very ignorance of Paul led to the 
universalization of the gospel. Fortunately for him 
and for us, he did not know the prophet of Galilee. 
He had not been a disciple of Jesus in the flesh. 
And he knew that he had lost nothing by that. He 
had met the eternal, heavenly Christ, and he had 
found that that Christ was his redeemer, and in 
being his redeemer, was the redeemer of the whole 
world. In breaking down the power of the national 
hope, he made Jesus the fulfilment of the hope of the 
world. He learned much afterwards of the life 
of Jesus, but the tone of his study had already been 
set. He had a bias, and his bias was his knowledge 
of the eternal Christ. That is why the Gospels, 
which have Pauline influence behind them, have 
to be read with the greatest circumspection. The 
temporal is all the time given to us as it is already 
transfigured by the eternal. 

It is one of the most significant elements in 
modern theology that an attempt is being made 
seriously to view Jesus as the goal and climax of the 
moral evolution of the world. What that means 
for the determination of His own nature, it is hard 
to say, but Jesus will have to be studied more from 
this standpoint than has yet been the case. To 
study Him from the standpoint of the creeds is 
fatal to the understanding of Him. If necessary, 
we must be prepared to scrap all the doctrinal 
development of the ages and start again with the 
first-hand documents of the New Testament, and 
work from them. To begin thinking about Jesus 
with the assumption that He is this and not that is 
simply to court trouble. We must start with Jesus 
as we find Him, and from the facts at our disposal, 
work out what we think is His relation to God, 
man, and the world. As theologians, we must be 
loyal followers of the scientific method. But what 

- we must never forget is that we know nothing at all 
about a prophet of Galilee and His simple message 
of God’s love. The only Jesus we know is a Jesus 
already interpreted through the eyes of personal 
faith. There was more in Jesus than appeared on 
the surface. He was a prophet. He was a Son of 
Man. He was the crucified. He was the Coming 
One, to be raised up by God to found the Kingdom. 
And after His death, He still moved through the 
activity of the Spirit. He was the High Priest, 
the Lamb of God, the Light of the World, the Lord, 
the Logos, the Goal of history. This is all part of 
our evidence, to be used and interpreted. It is of 
nojuse studying Jesus as a mere creature of His time, 
asa kind of amalgam of prophetism and Essenism. 
Such a being would never have led to speculation. 


The problem we must face is the nature of the person 
who was the product of His time and as human as 
the rest of us, and yet who was regarded as the Goal 
of history and the Hope of the world. The Spirit 
was in all this. Paul had been driven along by the 
logic of facts to give a cosmic reference to his own 
personal experience. 


‘Ni 


Paul says that God has foreordained us ‘ unto 
adoption as sons through Jesus Christ.’ Christ is 
God’s Son, and through Him we are permitted to 
enter into sonship. He is the realization of what 
God intends every one of us to be. That being so, 
there is implied for Him an outstanding place in the 
scale of being. What we aim at and miss in the end 
—indeed, what it will take all Christians together in 
the unity of the faith to achieve, a perfect man—is 
the imperishable possession of Jesus, won, it is true, 
by His own struggling, but at the same time an 
ethical achievement which implies something meta- 
physical as well. And then by the word ‘ adop- 
tion’ Paul tries to show the high place men win 
through the work of Christ. In this particular 
section he gives no theories. -In fact, he is in the 
middle of a doxology, although he has forgotten 
that fact. All he does here is to bring our adoption 
into relationship with Christ, and say that through 
Him we obtain it. 

Jesus Himself claimed to be related to God in a 
unique way. So at least we should judge by the 
Synoptic Gospels. And the claims of the epistolary 
literature of the New Testament are so great that 
it is hard to understand them unless they have 
warrant in the mind of Jesus. For our evidence 
we are not confined to the Parable of the Wicked 
Husbandmen and to that remarkable saying, ‘ No 
man knoweth the Son, save the Father ; and no man 
knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he to whom 
the Son willeth to reveal him.’ If this is authentic, 
and there seems to be no really solid reason for 
disputing its authenticity, then Jesus is claiming a 
relationship with God which no other has, and 
further says that the full knowledge of God which 
He possesses can be mediated to men only through 
Him. That is, He provides justification for the 
thought of Paul, that through Jesus Christ we obtain 
adoption. But the text has been disputed, and in 
any case it is not wise to build up much on an 
isolated text. The whole attitude of Jesus to His 
fellows, the style of His preaching, the stainlessness 
of His moral life, or, at least, His complete uncon- 
sciousness that there might be stain upon it, His 
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calm certainty in the presence of God, His grip on 
eternal truth, His conviction that He was Messiah 
and Judge, His willingness to give Himself up as 
a sacrifice for the life of men—all these things 
together show that He looked upon Himself as 
specially related to God. But the relation was not 
merely ethical: Jesus did not claim merely to be 
better than other men. Neither was it merely 
official : Jesus did not define His work solely through 
the medium of Messianism. And yet it seems 
wooden to bring in metaphysics. Jesus took things 
as they were. He had feelings driving Him on 
which He could not define. He knew He was God’s 
Son, but how or why He did not seem to know. 
But His relation with God was temporal. He knew 
of no previous existence. His own teaching and 
self-consciousness provide no evidence for the 
doctrine of Incarnation, in and by themselves. He 
made no claim to an ante-mundane life with God. 

But men could not stop there. Wonderful things 
had happened. The Holy Spirit had come. Mir- 
acles were happening. The Church was founded. 
Sinners were being saved. And all this in the name 
of Jesus. He could be no ordinary man. No 
ordinary conception had called Him into life. And 
the fact that He was alive after His death was clear 
proof that He was alive before His birth. The 
Sonship of Jesus was not temporal, but eternal. 
The paternal and filial relation was essential to the 
Godhead. I do not say that the movement of 
thought was exactly like that, but there was move- 
ment. But it was not idle speculation. Facts 
drove the Church along. And behind the’ facts 
there was the activity of the Holy Spirit. 

Paul sets Jesus by Himself. He is not primus 
inter pares. There is an eternal relation between 
Jesus and God. But through Jesus we become 
sons. We can enter the house of the Father, have 
His companionship and help. Paul calls this 
adoption through Jesus Christ. 

The term viofecta implies the method whereby 
strangers were adopted into a family or a clan in 
order to perpetuate the family name. It is closely 
linked up with the custom of ancestor worship. It 
was a legal fiction resorted to in order to ensure the 
continuity of the family worship and the family 
inheritance. It is fairly common among primitive 
peoples and was often practised in Greece and 
Rome. It was not practised, however, among the 
Jews. Thus the term implies what is more or less 
a legal fiction. A person is treated at law as a 
member of a family, although by nature he is not 
a member of it at all. 

Paul takes up this term, as he takes up many 


other terms, to show the work of God. It is a 
dangerous term to use. And it has led many astray. 
Paul uses it in two senses. In Romans, he speaks 
of the children of Israel as possessing the adoption 
(9*). He means God redeemed them from Egypt, 
made a nation of them, and because of His gracious 
dealings with them, demanded their allegiance as 
sons. Their relation was not a natural one: it 
was a covenant one. They were sons of God by 
grace, not by right or birth. In this passage in 
Ephesians, it is individual Christians who are 
referred to, and what is meant is the nature 
of those who’ receive redemption through Christ 
and are renewed through the gift of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The term can be misinterpreted. It can be 
made to imply a fictitious and purely accidental 
relation between men and God, as though God, by 
His own fiat, made Christians appear to be what 
in reality they were not. Paul does not imply that 
in the very least. The Adopted is the one who is 
sanctified through Jesus Christ and the Spirit. 
By anticipation, he looks upon the sanctification 
as complete. That is always his method. The 
Christian is never a Christian. The believer-is a 
saint, but he has to go through a long and painful 
discipline before he is fully sanctified. Christians 
are the elect, but they are in a heathen world, and 
the full moral effects of their redemption have not 
yet worked themselves out. That is all under- 
standable. But the important point is that the 
adopted is the regenerated, and the regenerated has 
regeneration through the grace of God. He has 
had a new life poured into him. It is not merely 
that his habits have changed or his conscience 
wakened up. All these results will accrue to the 
adopted man. In fact, the saints are urged to work 
for them. But what makes a son of man into a son 
of God is something at the back of all these results. 
He has met God. New life has come from the hills. 
He is anew man. He has been born of the Spirit, 
adopted as a son of God through Jesus Christ. Its 
supernatural character must be stressed. That is 
why it is called adoption. It is purely an act of 
grace on the part of God. 

Paul would not deny that all men are sons of God. 
In fact, he tells us that we are. We are made by 
God. We have a law written in our hearts. We 
were made in the Divine image. Through long 
ages, God destined us for sonship to Himself. But 
He gave us freedom. Wecould wander. We could 
sin. We could spoil the image of God. We could 
desert the Father’s house. And then God delivers 
us. While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
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We are saved to the knowledge of our sonship, and 
we are permitted to receive the Holy Spirit which 
will allow us to work out our sonship on ethical lines. 
The compelling impulse at the back of the prodigal’s 
return home is the urge of the Father’s love. 


Il. 


Paul says, further, that we are redeemed ‘ through 
his blood’ (é.e. through the blood of Jesus), and 
have ‘forgiveness of sins.’ We have nothing 
approximating here to a theory of the Atonement. 
We can easily find in Paul attemptsto give a rationale 
of the atoning grace of God, but there is nothing of 
that here; And even where we have it, we need to 
remember three warnings. (1) The first is that Paul 
is not always consistent with himself. More than 
one of the classic theories of the Atonement can 
justify itself from Paul, and each of them can be 
rebutted with arguments from the same source. We 
must break for ever with the idea that Paul is 
an arm-chair theologian, whose one aim is con- 
sistency. And we must also break with the idea 
that he is an inspired theologian, who is giving us 
Christian theology in terms that are binding for 
ever. It may be hard to separate his religion from 
his theology, but the attempt must be made. For 
the religion of Paul is Christian, pure and undefiled. 
But in the ease of his theology, the chaff must be 
separated from the wheat. (2) Paul was an apolo- 
gist, and he met all kinds of opponents. Put briefly, 
his religion was that in Jesus Christ was the way of 
redemption from sin and to peace with God, together 
with sanctification by the Spirit. This is set forth 
in the two sacraments of baptism and the eucharist. 
A man’s religion must be simple if it is to appeal to 
simple people, and Paul’s did. But his apologetic is 
often forced and unreal. (3) Paul passed on a good 
deal he inherited. But it is not necessarily inspired 
or binding. His view of the material universe is 
only a curiosity. His angelology need not disturb 
us. We must distinguish between what belongs to 
the religion of Jesus and what is drawn from the 
atmosphere. 

There is an ethical seriousness about the New 
Testament conception of salvation that it is hard 
to find elsewhere. The entire ancient world was 
looking for salvation. There were many cults 


offering to the initiated escape from the ills of the - 


world and absorption into the deity. They all had 
much the same characteristics. In some quarters 
1 early days, Christianity was set forth as a Mystery 


religion. There is a certain school of thought at 
the present time which regards Paul and John as 
responsible for this. But that is going too far. 
For them, the sacraments do not operate ex opere 
operato. The effects of both baptism and the 
eucharist are ethically conditioned. They depend 
upon the faith of the participant. Further, to the 
adherents of the Mysteries and to Paul, redemption 
means two different things. What the initiated 
mean by it is redemption from the limitations of 
the world, from Fate, andso on. What Paul means 
is redemption from sin, and sin takes on a new 
colouring when it is looked upon as opposition to 
the Fatherly love of God as it is revealed in Jesus 
Christ. Further, the death and rising again of the 
gods is nothing like the death and rising again of 
Jesus. That of the gods is symbolic and mythical : 
that of Jesus is historic. In the case of the 
Mysteries, the effect is upon the emotions and has 
no bearing upon the character. It is supposed to 
impart Divine life, but the Divine life is not neces- 
sarily ethically conditioned. To Paul, the forgive- 
ness of sins is the very soul of the message of the 
Cross. The Cross does not act magically. It is 
operative only as we enter by faith into its meaning. 
And by receiving the message of the Cross in faith, 
we enter into a new moral atmosphere, and find 
ourselves at home with God. All that has nothing 
at all approximating to it in the Mysteries. 

The language of Paul is scarcely intelligible with- 
out the Old Testament. To the Jew, the blood is the 
life, and the shedding of blood refers to the pouring 
out of life in death, and particularly as the life is 
poured out sacrificially to God on behalf of men. 
What Paul means is that the willing offering up of 
the life of Jesus by Himself in death is the ground 
of the forgiveness of sins. He attempts here no 
rationale of the fact. He simply states the fact. 
He accepts it along with other New Testament 
writers. He is in line with the thought of the 
Master, who claimed that He had come to give His 
life aransom for many. There is no theology here : 
it is simply the core of the religion of Jesus. It 
is easy for interpreters to treat a figure of speech 
as though it were a theologumenon. We must 
not do that. We are told that in coming into 
contact with Jesus Christ, and particularly as we 
touch Him at the crucial point at Calvary, we touch 
the redemptive forces of God, which give us forgive- 
ness of sins and ethical renewal. Paul leaves it 
there. And we can be grateful for the privilege of 
doing the same. 
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jn €Be Sludy. 


DMirginiBue Muerisque. 
Creepy, Crawly Things.! 
‘The serpent.’—Gn 3}. 


ARE you a dreamy little chap who, when he’s 
walking down the road, isn’t really there at all, but 
far away in some South Sea Island, where the white 
waves, rolling in from a blue, blue sea, are crashing 
on the yellow sands ; or in the East somewhere, in 
the golden sunshine, among people all dressed in 
their bright colours as gaily as our gardens are in 
June? It must be fine to be out there ; and when 
we tumble out of bed on a raw, shivery morning, it 
does seem rather horrid to be only here. But 
there’s another side to it. I was reading lately a 
lady’s story of that other side. Yes, she said, it’s 
all very wonderful, but it isn’t much fun really to 
open a packet of flour and find it alive with cock- 
roaches, and just have to pick them out, and use 
the rest ; or to sit down on a chair, and the leg 
gives, eaten by white ants ; or to open the bathroom 
door, and hear a hissing, and say, ‘ That stupid boy 
has left the taps running,’ and find it’s no tap but a 
cobra ready to strike. I think the snakes would 
finish me ; to see them, as sometimes happens in 
the lonelier places, creeping about on the rafters 
and now and then dropping with a soft thud on the 
floor. Ah, no! I couldn’t stand that ; they’re so 
creepy and crawly and slithery and wriggly and 
horrid. I know lots of them are quite harmless, 
and that most of them don’t want to hurt any one, 
but just to get away, poor things. But they’re 
not all like that. There’s one kind that put their 
tails tight round a tree, and wait beside a path, and 
then dart out straight at your eyes! And there’s 
another that comes at you like an arrow. No, I 
would hate the snakes. I think we’re better here. 
Ah, but we have snakes, too. In this old story, 
when they want to tell us how horrid evil is—the 
sulks and passion and meanness we have in our 
hearts—they say it’s like, it’s like—it’s like a snake, 
as cruel and cold and dreadful as that. And in 
your heart and mine there are such horrible things ; 
and however are we to get away from them? Fora 
snake can move as swiftly as a horse, and swim 
quicker than a fish, and climb faster than a monkey. 
And there they are, writhing and twisting and 
hissing, and we in the midst of them. Ah! it’s 
horrid, isn’t it ? 

I know that people from the East always laugh 

1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


when we talk to them about snakes. Snakes ! 
they say. Oh, we never think of them. In the 
towns we never see them; and elsewhere—oh, 
they don’t do much harm, really. Nobody worries 
about them, nobody remembers them, indeed, at 
all. 

Yes ; and just because nobody remembers or 
worries, twenty thousand people in India die every 
year from snake-bite. They, too, said, ‘Snakes ! 
oh, we don’t bother about them.’ And then one 
day, just like any other day, all in a moment they 
got bitten and they died, 

We, too, don’t bother about these ugly things 
that dart out of our minds at times ; we think it’s 
rather fun to be rough or greedy or selfish, for we 
get our own way ; and in any case, who cares about 
things like that? They do no harm, we say, not 
really, and we, too, forget about them. And, then, 
some day something bites us too. And though we 
don’t see them or remember them, they are always 
there. I once heard of a man who had a wonderful 
collection of snakes, and a visitor said, ‘ But where 
do you find them? I never see any.’ And the 
other answered, ‘I caught forty of them in the 
room where you are sleeping.’ In the day, I 
suppose, they were in their holes. But think of 
sleeping there at night, when they come gliding out, 
and one night find them, all cold in the darkness on 
one’s very bed. And they are in your heart and 
mine. You mayn’t see them; they may be hidden 
away; but they are there; and when we lose a 
game, don’t you hear them hissing? Or, when we 
don’t get our way and have to come in earlier than 
we want, ah, then they glide out and lift up their 
heads and dart and sting, how suddenly and 
sorely. Andif we do get stung, what are we to do? 
Well, if it’s in your finger, you’d better cut it off, 
and quickly, too, before the poison spreads. Some- 
times we can do that ; we can leave the thing alone, 
and be done with it. If it’s a nasty book, stop 
reading it. Cut it off. Be quick, or the poison 
will spread into your mind. Or if there’s a boy 
who has ugly ways and is soiling yours, leave him 
alone. Cut off the poisoned bit. Quick! quick ! 

But sometimes we can’t cut it off. The danger 
lies in some place where we have to go, in something 
we must do. And what then? Well, long ago, 
they say, Ireland was full of snakes. But there’s 
none there now. And why? Because St. Patrick 
chased them allaway. He went before, and all these 
horrid, creepy things came writhing and twisting 
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and gliding and sliding after him, and away out to 
the sea, never to come back any more. And Jesus 
can do that for you and me. You remember how 
He sent a whole herd of dreadful things rushing 
into the lake where they were choked ; and a good 
riddance too. If I were you, I would say to Him, 
‘Here is a little lad, whose heart is full of temper 
and passion and all kinds of creepy, crawly, loath- 
some things. Please take them all away, and keep 
them all away.’ And, do you know, He will. 


The Persian Woodcarver.' 


“And the two doors were of fir-tree: .. . And he 
carved thereon cherubims, and palm trees, and open 
flowers.’—1 K 634: 3°, 


There is a story told of a poor woodcarver, who 
lived in the city of Teheran, in the heart of Persia. 
In this beautiful city he would walk abroad to 
admire the lovely sights around him. There were 
the many coloured carpets in the bazaar, the 
gardens also with their red clusters of roses and 
the caravans crossing the desert like ships at sea. 
Yet, crowning all in beauty, were the gates of the 
city temple. Massive in their strength they stood, 
wrought by cunning artists, with flowers so delicately 
carved upon them that it seemed as though the 
wind must blow away the petals. When they 
opened in the morning it was like angels arising. 
When they closed at night it was like the seraphim 
folding their wings. The woodcarver feasted his 
eyes upon them again and again. His heart longed 
to possess gates like these. But they were sacred. 
To copy them was forbidden. 
doing so was death. Then the woodcarver thought 
of a plan. Every day he went out for a walk, and 
had a good look at the gates. When he came 
home, he would remember what he had seen and 
carve it in wood. This he did each day, always 
looking at the gates and treasuring up a bit of 
beauty, till at length, when many months had 
passed, he had carved a pair of his own. There 
they stood in his workshop, majestic in their loveli- 
ness, a joy to all his friends. But an enemy was 
jealous of the woodcarver and his treasure. With 
a heart filled with envy he went and told the priests. 
They were furious at what had been done. The 
carver was seized and put to death, and the gates 
were taken away. For a long time they were lost 
sight of. Then, just recently, they were discovered 
in a curio shop in London. They were taken out 
and set up in the Palace of Beauty in the great 
Ebon at Wembley. 


1 By the Reverend J. Kennedy, B.D., Forfar. 


The penalty for 


That is the story of the woodcarver. What a 
lover of beauty he was to go and copy those great 
gates bit by bit! What a splendid time he must 
have had walking home through the streets of 
Teheran when the mantle of night was falling, 
carrying in his mind a little gleam of loveliness to 
hight him on his way! And all the while those 
beautiful things he had to remember would be 
making him a better man. Bad thoughts would 
fade away when he was thinking of the beauty of 
arose. A mean action would be hard to do when 
his mind was treasuring a luscious cluster of grapes. 
Beautiful thoughts make beautiful deeds, and the 
carver would grow in beauty day by day. 

Would you like to do what he did? Well, here 
is a way! You have read about Jesus Christ, the 
finest man who ever lived. Why not try to copy 
Him? Just come day by day and take a peep at 
Him. When you have looked at Him steadily, try 
to be like Him. Remember one day how kind He 
was, another day how forgiving He was, and still 
another how unselfish He was, until you have 
copied Him bit by bit. Of course, it is difficult 
and it will take a long, long time. But it is worth 
trying. For gradually, as you work away, a 
change will steal over you. Your heart will become 
kinder, your mind more true, and men will see 
Christ’s beauty in your eyes. 


Tbe EBristian Year. 
SEVENTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 


Wanted—A Man! 


“Run ye to and fro through the streets of Jerusalem, 
and see now, and know, and seek in the broad places 
thereof, if ye can find a man, if there be any that 
executeth judgment, that seeketh the truth; and I 
will pardon it.’—Jer 57. 


‘Wanted !—a man!’—such is this prophet’s 
message to his age. It may remind some of that 
well-known incident of the Greek philosopher 
Diogenes searching with a candle at midday in the 
market-place of Athens. Being asked what he was 
looking for, he ‘replied, bitterly and abruptly, ‘A 
man.’ In a like mood of despairing irony the 
writer of these words of our text represents Jehovah 
as bidding him (to quote Moffatt’s translation), 
“scour the streets of Jerusalem, search the squares, 
and see if you can find a man of honest mind and 
of integrity.’ God once promised to spare Sodom, 
if ten righteous men were found in it. Here He 
declares His willingness to save Jerusalem from 
destruction, if even one single lover of truth and 
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justice is discovered within its walls. The saving 
power of simple men who have the spirit of God in 
their hearts—that is the lesson we are here taught. 

1. ‘ Wanted, a man !’—it is the world’s cry of 
perplexity and need. And when it says so, it is 
not necessarily thinking of Mr. Bernard Shaw’s 
‘Superman,’ but rather of somebody who knows 
and sympathizes with our weakness and need, and 
yet can lead us out of our dark perplexities. Such 
were the men who fought and fell in the Great War, 
filling the crowded stage of those tremendous 
times. They were so very human, with all their 
faults and shortcomings, and yet so lovable, so 
patient and brave and unassuming ! 

The modern quest for individuality is a reaction, 
a revolt from the one dull pattern into which 
modern civilization seeks to mould our men and 
women just as it moulds the houses turned out by 
identical hundreds, like children’s blocks whose 
unending rows we see in our towns and cities. 
But Man has no ‘standard parts.’ We are each 
unique: and in that uniqueness lies most of our 
value to society. Man’s ever-pressing need is to 
realize himself. 

Thomas Carlyle has expressed this thought in his 
own forceful way. ‘The essence of our being, the 
mystery in us that calls itself “I” (ah, what words 
have we for such things ?), is a breath from heaven : 
the Highest Being manifests itself in man. This 
body, these faculties, this life of ours—is it not all 
as a vesture for the Unnamed? ... We are the 
miracle of miracles, the great, inscrutable mystery 
of God.’ 

2. But it is not simply a man that is wanted— 
a virile, magnetic personality, however unscrupulous 
or capricious in the use of his power. A qualifica- 
tion is added, ‘that executeth judgment, that 
seeketh the truth.’ To be good is far more im- 
portant than to be great. God bids Jeremiah seek 
in the streets of Jerusalem, not for a_ brilliant 
statesman or a proud king or a learned scribe, but 
for one who is faithful to the highest that is in him. 

The Church is an institution for patterning men 
after the likeness of God, for expressing human 
individuality in terms of the Divine completeness. 
Goethe says somewhere: ‘No greater good can 
happen to a town, than for several educated men, 
thinking in the same way about what is good and 
true, to be living in it.’ That is why the members 
of this Church are called by Christ the salt and 
light of mankind. But they are not always the great 
ones in the world’s estimation. You remember 
the New Testament description of Barnabas as ‘a 
good man, full of the Holy Ghost.’ The unthinking 


may hastily vote lives of this type commonplace. 
But it is sin which is really dull and stupid, and 
virtue which is interesting and exciting and 
romantic. The words of the psalmist are pro- 
foundly true to the real facts of life. ‘ Blessed is 
the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful’ 
(the superior person !), ‘but his delight is in the 
law of the Lord.’ 

3. ‘Wanted—a man!’ As our text reminds us, 
it is God’s need even more than ours. In all 
reverence let us say that He cannot do without us. 
For it is through us, imperfect instruments as we 
often are, that He realizes His purposes for this 
world of His creation and His love. We must 
strive to show ourselves worthy of so high an 
honour and so great a trust. In the fourth chapter 
of Ephesians, St. Paul expounds his theology of 
‘the perfect man’ or ‘the new man.’ Unlike 
some religious teachers, he never disparages 
humanity, but sets it at the apex of Zcreation, 
crowned with honour and glory. He constantly 
exhorts his readers to ‘quit them like men,’ to 
‘show themselves men,’ to rise to the status and 
grandeur of true manhood, God’s ideal, ‘ unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.’ 

Christianity, indeed, has well been described as 
‘the Divine art of making men.’ We are to be 
all-round men; ‘I pray God your whole spirit 
and soul and body be preserved entire ’—there is 
the threefold development, spiritual, intellectual, 
physical. They are put in the descending order of 
their importance, but all are essential. 

We Christians, then, are pledged to be physically 
full men, honouring our bodies as the temples of 
the Holy Ghost, bringing them into subjection, 
ruling them by temperance, making them fit and 
strong and beautiful to do God’s errands in the 
world in which we live. And we are to be intel- 
lectually full men. ‘ Reading,’ says Bacon,‘ makes 
a full man’; and St. Paul bids young Timothy 
‘give attention to reading, to exhortation, to 
teaching.’ Intellectual pursuits of every kind lift 
our thoughts out of narrow vocational ruts, and 
place them in the midstream of the wide circling 
currents of human mental activity. And supremely 
are we to aim at becoming spiritually full and well- 
developed men. Fellowship with God is the heart 
and essence of all true religion; and we obtain it 
through the One perfect and complete and repre- 
sentative Man, Christ Jesus. 

‘Wanted—a man!’ That cry is sounding in 
our ears. God is still scouring the streets to see if 
He can find a man of honest mind and of integrity. 
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‘Christ wants men to-day: men full of strength and 
vigour and self-sacrifice, to fight in the ranks of 
those who wage the never-ending crusade against 
the powers of darkness. Let us trust in Him, lean 
on Him, go to Him in all our moments of tempta- 
tion, and we will find His grace sufficient, His good- 
ness supplying our every need, His power and 
blessing making us whole. 


More than half beaten, but fearless, 
Facing the storm and the night, 

Breathless and reeling, but tearless, 
Here in the lull of the fight, 

I who bow not but before Thee, 
God of the fighting clan, 

Lifting my fists I implore Thee, 
Give me the heart of a man! ? 


EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
The Redeemer and Property. 


* When they had brought their boats to land, they 
eft all.’ —Lk 54 (R.V.). 


Friendship with Jesus has opened up for Simon 
and his partners new trade possibilities. Here is 
one possessed of a secret which enables Him to 
detect the haunts and habits of fish. All the 
experience of the craft is superseded by what is 
equivalent to the discovery of a new method. If 
Jesus is in the boat, its owners will no longer be 
dependent upon the weary night-fishing. But no 
sooner have they succeeded in bringing their nets 
to land, than one and all abandon the catch upon 
the beach, and follow Jesus as He leads them away 
from the familiar strand. Does not such conduct 
strike us as most extraordinary ? 

1. Most of us can recall those wonderful stories 
with which the gorgeous East thrilled our childish 
imagination in the Arabian Night’s Entertainments. 
Ali Baba becomes possessed of the secret password, 
‘Open, {Sesame !’ which admits him to the riches 
laid up in the recesses of the robbers’ secret cave. 
Or a child of the people is suddenly introduced to 
the Slaves of the Lamp and of the Ring, who pour 
into his lap the wealth of Ormuz and of Ind, turning 
the beggar into a prince and conferring upon him 
a state beyond the wildest dreams of avarice. How 


_ ‘we longed for magic carpets and fairy palaces, and 


wondered what unimagined jewels the genies of 
fortune might have in store for ourselves ! 
t represents the attitude of the world towards 


1/T. B. Stewart Thomson, The Quest of Youth, 138. 
J. G. Neihardt. 


those who can show them how to get wealth. 
‘Depart from me’ is the last request which we 
would willingly address to any one of them. On 
the contrary, we offer them money, saying, ‘ Give 
me also this power.’ A new process is discovered. 
A new industry is opened up. At once there is a 
rush for shares, and those who are first in the field 
burn incense to their luck. When riches increase 
men set their hearts upon them. And there is no 
prayer which we have more need to pray with 
bated breath and whispering humbleness than the 
noble suffrage of our ancient Litany—‘ In all time 
of our wealth, good Lord, deliver us.’ 

2. There is only one explanation of the strange 
and unexpected result of the miraculous draught 
of fishes. Peter was somehow made aware that in 
that sinking boat he stood in the presence of God. 
Nothing short of this could have filled him with the 
tremendous sense of his own sinfulness, which 
became the source and spring of a life of deyotion 
and service. Nothing can so empty a man of the 
fatal egotism which kills sacrifice as the recognition 
of sin. And no man ever attains to that hard and 
humiliating conviction until he has seen God. 
That is what the golden-mouthed Isaiah has to 
tell: ‘ Woe is me—I am a man of unclean lips—I 
have seen the King.’ Job, sitting in dust and 
ashes, has the same experience. ‘I have heard of 
thee by the hearing of the ear, but now mine eye 
seeth thee ; wherefore I abhor myself.’ And now 
it is the turn of Simon Peter to cry in the anguish 
of his heart, ‘ I am a sinful man.’ 

In the anguish of his heart! Yes, there is no 
doubt about the ring of that exceeding bitter cry. 
But what was there in the circumstances of that 
successful fishing to suggest an infinite sorrow ? 
We have all heard of the bitter cry of outcast 
London. We are not so familiar with the burden 
of Belgravia or the miseries of Mayfair. It is when 
earthly helpers fail'and comforts flee that men are 
supposed to recognize their need of God, and to be 
peculiarly alive to the reality of His Presence. But 
it is the very climax of the miraculous power of 
God to produce that same overmastering sense of 
personal unworthiness, when the omens are pro- 
pitious, and the sun of prosperity begins to shine. 
And that is the situation which confronts us in this 
beautiful gospel story. 

What wakened the chords of his innermost being, 
and set them vibrating in response to the Master’s 
touch was the fact that he had been grasped by 
the hand of the living God and confronted with 
his Maker and his Judge. And what a blessed 
experience it was! When such a crisis comes in a 
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man’s life, he passes the Rubicon. The moment 
becomes eternity, and the vision of an instant the 
inspiration of a life. Happy are they to whom 
Christ thus reveals Himself. Happiest of all are 
they who, when riches have not yet taken to them- 
selves wings, when the hour of death has not yet 
struck, and men have not yet begun to ask where 
they shall dig your grave, have been brought down 
into what Bunyan calls ‘that empty and solitary 
place,’ the Valley of Humiliation. 

3. ‘Hark! said Mr. Greatheart, to what the 
shepherd’s boy saith; so they hearkened, and he 
said : 


He that is down needs fear no fall: 
He that is low, no pride ; 

He that is humble ever shall 
Have God to be his guide. 


I am content with what I have, 
Little be it or much; 

And, Lord, contentment still I crave, 
Because thou savest such. 


Fullness to such a burden is, 
That go on pilgrimage ; 

Here little, and hereafter bliss, 
Is best from age to age.’ 


That is the spirit of the Christian, and by it all the 
values of life are changed. The disciple learns to 
forsake all, not because he has acquired the ascetic 
habit of monastic discipline, but because he sees 
life steadily and sees it whole. In the vision of 
existence we have no longer to allow for the personal 
equation of incurable egotism. As the man rises 
from his colloquy with the Redeemer, the voice of 
reassurance and hope rings in his ears: ‘ Fear not, 
from henceforth thou shalt catch men.’ 

“Men, not markets!’ Wealth can only be in- 
terpreted in terms of human lives. The earth is 
not God’s farm, nor the sons of men but His herds- 
men and His vine-dressers. It is not the beasts of 
the forest or the cattle upon a thousand hills that 
are the object of His intervention in the world’s 
affairs. He has but one aim, one purpose, one end. 
God’s great enterprise is to catch men. All that is 
meant by property is precisely what has no meaning 
for God, who for our sake became poor. What a 
wonderful reading of the problem of the universe is 
disclosed to the eager hearts of men when the world 
and all that is therein is seen no longer as property, 
out of which they may suck no small advantage, 
and wealth is nothing but unbounded opportunities 
of service ! 


This great passion for the lives of men is the 
leading principle of the social ethics of a Christian.. 
We are freely told that the foundations of civiliza- 
tion are in peril of being cast down, and those who 
have almost a superstitious reverence for the rights 
of private property are calling upon the righteous 
to do something to bear up the pillars of the existing 
order of society. 

There are many questions which we might ask. 
Is there such a thing as a social order ? Does not 
society, like all else under the sun, move in a per- 
petual flux? When we speak of the Ten Com- 
mandments are we certain that we mean the 
changeless principles of the Divine Law and not the 
limitations with which it has been encumbered by 
the Scribes and Pharisees ? How much depends 
upon the attitude towards a swiftly developing 
situation of those who, by education and oppor- 
tunity, though not of right, ought to be the leaders 
of the people? Will they be the blind critics of 
democracy ? Or will they be content to be less 
wealthy, less powerful, less secluded, if only they 
can give more health, greater freedom, larger 
opportunity to the whole body of the people ? We 
are told that we are heading towards revolution. 
Our destiny depends on the answer which is returned 
to these questions. 

And for those who, at least, claim Christian’ 
discipleship the issue is graver still. The age in 
which we live has been one of unexampled com- 
mercial prosperity and vast accumulation of 
wealth. The net has indeed been cast upon the 
right side of the ship. But has the operation 
brought with it the vision of God? Has there been 
any disposition on the part of those who own the 
name of Christ to fall down at Jesus’ feet in the 
spirit of the fisherman of Galilee? If so, then we 
too have heard that Voice of victorious hope which 
calls us to share in the redeeming purpose and 
which bids us fear nothing, for henceforth we shall 
catch men. The wealth of the world is henceforth 
valuable only so far as it may be produced, dis- 
tributed, and used for the salvation of the lives of 
men} 


NINETEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Between Two Worlds. 


‘Moses was not able to enter into the tent of the 
congregation, because the cloud abode thereon, and 
the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle.’-—Ex 40*°. 


The position in which Moses found himself was 


one which is common to most living and thinking 


1 J. G. Simpson, Great Ideas of Religion, 197. 
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men and women at some stage or at successive stages 
in their career. He found himself cut off from the 
tent of the people, and shut out from the tabernacle 
of the Lord. 

It is at the moment when Moses has completed 
his inestimable social and spiritual service for his 
people that we are told of the strange plight which 
befell his own soul. There is a certain reserve about 
the statement, as there must always of necessity 
be about those deep things of the spirit which can 
never be fully expressed in words ; but there is a 
world of suggestion in them. ‘So Moses finished 
the work,’ we are told. ‘Then a cloud covered 
the tent of the congregation, and the glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle.’ He had done the 
work. Was this to be the reward—denied both 
human fellowship and Divine worship ? 

Loneliness is one of the penalties of greatness, 
whether it takes the form of the rank which raises a 
man above his fellows, or the demands of scholar- 
ship which cut him off from social amusements and 
intercourse, or the nature of the task which he 
cannot share with others, or the rigours of saint- 
hood which erect an impassable barrier. But it 
seems as if the experience of Moses shadowed forth 
here was something different from that, something 
which is shared with him by those of us less richly 
endowed. Is there any one who has not felt some- 
thing like disappointment at the finishing of what 
seemed in the doing of it to be a good and a benefi- 
cent piece of work? Instead of that elation of 
spirit which we promised ourselves as the result 
of our effort and toil, there settles down a cloud of 
depression. The result of all our striving seems to 
have earned neither the gratitude of men nor the 
blessing of God. At the end of it all we feel dis- 
appointed and disillusioned, shut out alike from 
the easy-going fellowship of others, and, owing to a 
certain soilure of the spirit contracted through 
necessary walking in the muddy ways of con- 
troversy, farther away than ever from intimate 
communion with God. 

Let us consider two aspects of this experience 
which are common enough to the majority of us, 
and then try to discover, if we can, some explanation 
of it. 

1. Many thinking people reach, some time or 
other, a stage when something like a cloud rests for 
them on the tent of the congregation. Organized 
religion seems to be well enough for the generality 
of mankind ; but for them, with their young wits 
sharpened by contact with the philosophies and 
sciences of school and college and education gener- 
ally, the place where others are wont to worship has 


no attraction. There is a hazy cloud of nebulous 
unrealities resting on it; and they do not find 
that it helps to call the dimness God, or its 
endurance faith. Such cannot enter into the wor- 
ship of the congregation. Yet neither have they, 
with all their study, been able to penetrate into 
that place where the clear white light of absolute 
truth prevails. 

Or, it may be you have done your best, or at any 
rate not a negligible nothing, for the social and 
moral welfare of your fellow-men. And your ex- 
perience of the years of war, or your application to 
social problems, or your efforts to win the way out 
to the land of promise, have but resulted in this— 
that you cannot find the old content and satisfaction 
in the tent of the congregation. And on the other 
hand, whilst you have a place for the tabernacle 
among the ideals of mankind, it seems to have no 
place for you. 

2. But there is another phase of Moses’ experi- 
ence which is perhaps even commoner and more 
pertinent to the condition of some of us. Moses 
had done his best for God and man ; not, it is true, 
without errors of judgment and faults of temper, 
but yet in a noble and self-denying spirit akin to 
that in which St. Paul and Danton expressed their 
readiness to be accursed if only blessing might come 
to their nations. And the result of all his labour 
and his thought was that he seemed to have fallen 
between two stools as we say. He had parted 
with the easy-going content of the majority, without 
gaining access to the inner shrine where the glory 
of God was manifest. 

And sometimes that sense of frustration over- 
whelms one who has tried to live the higher hfe. 
Once Christ has had His hand on a man He spoils 
him for lower satisfactions. Such an one has made 
all through life an honest and earnest attempt to 
stand for something higher than the things that 
are seen, and to be a champion of God in the midst 
of the world’s defections ; and yet he has sorrow- 
fully to admit that he does not possess that un- 
ruffled and inalienable assurance of God for which 
his soul craves. 

Who has been exempt from this sense of failure ? 
Who does not feel it sooner or later—perhaps, like 
Moses, in the moment when he has finished off some 
special effort, and pauses for a time and looks round 
to estimate his real and actual gain? When we 
think of what life might be, and the poor thing 
we have made of it ; when we recall the splendid 
visions which once allured us of what might be 
accomplished by earnest effort, and then consider 
the meagre result and dissatisfied state in which 
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we now find ourselves, we feel as if there were no 
guiding hand or God in life, no logical outcome of 
things. If life had been lived selfishly, with no 
other thought than that of personal satisfaction 
and material gain, we think that we would not 
have wondered at the plight in which we find our- 
selves. But so often it is those who have lived for 
others and sought to mould their life to high ends 
who feel shut out from both tent and tabernacle. 
They have espoused some cause, of the excellence 
of which they were thoroughly convinced, but its 
chariot-wheels drag heavily or roll backwards. 
They have set their hearts on reclaiming or helping 
some fellow-creature, and, notwithstanding all 
their self-denying efforts, they have a sickening 
sense of defeat. Their sacrifice of time and means 
seems often to have been misapplied, and their 
kindness shamefully abused. It was not for 
gratitude that Moses worked, much less for reward, 
but his confidence for the moment in human nature 
and even in Divine truth must have been shaken. 
He must have felt that there was little use in serving 
either God or man, when he could enter neither 
tabernacle nor tent. 

Is there any explanation of this seeming failure ? 
Well, the higher a man’s idea of what the world 
should be, the more likely is he to be depressed at 
times by the appearance of things around him, 
and by the painfully slow rate of progress which 
the cause of righteousness and truth seems to make. 
All who have tried to do any kind of good work 
must have had this experience, especially if they 
set out with high enthusiasm and great hopes. 
They cannot go back to the old content and in- 
difference, let their hands hang down, and say, 
“Well, what does it matter, anyway ?’ And they 
have not yet seen the glory of God or felt 
His presence in the degree for which they had 
hoped. 

Moses may have been qualified to do the work 
he did, and to be the inspiration to the world he 
has been, just because of the plight in which he 
found his own soul. He could not stay in the tent 
and he could not settle down in the tabernacle, just 
because he was fully conscious of both. He was 
neither so dazzled by the glory that he was insensible 
of the gloom, nor so wrapt in the fog that he saw 
nothing of the sun. He was a mediator. When 
men looked on him they saw something of the 
eternal light irradiating him; when God looked 
on him he was backgrounded by the grey cloud of 
human sorrow and sin. Consider how clouds are 
formed. They are due to the action of sun and 
moisture, not the one alone, and never the other 


alone. And the mist and the mystery that enwrap 
us in the spiritual atmosphere are likewise due to 
a double cause—not the tears of earth alone, but 
the play and interaction upon those of the drawing 
power of ‘something afar from the sphere of our 
sorrow.’ 

And may it not be that our very despondency 
arises from our looking too much to success and 
too little to duty? ‘We are poor soldiers,’ said 
Dr. John Ker, ‘if we make our fealty to our banner 
depend so much upon its glittering in the sunshine 
of victory. God must have standard-bearers who 
are ready to make a shroud of their colours, and 
how can they be known but in hours of defeat ?’ 
Have you ever noticed the suggestive distinction 
that we make in two common and similar phrases, 
when we speak of ‘the eyes of the world,’ but, on 
the other hand, of ‘the sight of God’? Eyes do 
not always see; and what has been overlooked 
by the eves of the world may be precious in the 
sight of God. Consider the plight of soul of a 
greater than Moses: In that same hour when He 
said of His redeeming work, ‘It is finished,’ the 
dark cloud came down upon Him and He tasted 
the full bitterness of the awful loneliness which 
feels itself shut out at once from tent and taber- 
nacle, unable alike to penetrate the gloom or to 
behold the glory. But it was not a permanent 
plight. It behoved Him to be made like unto His 
brethren: But out of the battle, in the act and 
article of death, Jesus proclaimed aloud His victory, 
‘Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit.’ 
Mankind was saved to God. The glory of the 
Father was at length unveiled: the cloud had 
lifted for evermore.t 


TWENTIETH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Hallowed be Thy Name! 
.‘ Hallowed be thy name,’—Mt 6°. 


The Lord’s Prayer consists of two parts, the first 
concerning the rights of God, the second concerning 
the needs of men. And in this order. This is, in 
truth, the proper order of things. The Son of 
God, speaking to sons of God, could only teach us 
to pray ‘ after this manner,’ in this order of petition. 
‘Seek ye first,’ said Jesus, ‘the kingdom of God 
and his righteousness,’ everything else is a mere 
appendage to that. ‘Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God, with all thy heart and strength,’ that is, 
‘the first and great commandment ; the second is 
like unto it.’ You are a son, and you have a father 

H. L. Simpson, Put Forth by the Moon, 39. 
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whom you revere and love. Let any man rob or 
insult your father, or meddle with his good name, 
and you are all aflame ; you can hardly keep your 
hands off that man! So we can understand, in 
our little, passionate, human way, something of 
what Jesus felt in His grand, Divine, and perfect 
way about the honour and good name and just 
rights of the heavenly Father in this world of ours ; 
you can understand something of the feelings in 
the breast of Jesus which lay behind the first three 
petitions of the Lord’s Prayer. ‘ Father, hallowed 
be thy name; thy kingdom come; thy will be 
done’: it is a supplication that God may have 
the loving reverence, the loyal obedience which are 
His due from the children of men, and that are so 
dear to Him. 

Now the second part of the Lord’s Prayer is 
built upon the first. Let God have His rights ; He 
will see to it that men have their needs met. Let 
the children honour and obey their Father; He 
will take care to cherish and protect them. A 
true worship is the best guarantee for a just social 
order ; the Brotherhood of men rests upon the 
Fatherhood of God. Let the spirit of man be set 
right, right at the centre and spring, in those deep 
roots and fibres by which, half unconsciously to 
ourselves, the soul reaches out to the unseen, right 
in its fundamental relations to God, and other 
things, sooner or later, will right themselves. 

Understanding therefore the supreme importance, 
the rightful primacy, of this first prayer that Jesus 
puts into our lips, let us ask ourselves two questions 
about it: first, what do we suppose it to mean ? 
secondly, how do we expect it to be fulfilled ? 

1. In the first place, what then do we really mean, 
what do we wish God to do, when we ask Him to 
see to it that His name is hallowed by all men ? 

It is well that we should check ourselves some- 
times when these sacred and: familiar words pass 
our lips, lest we be found using ‘ vain repetitions 
as the heathen do,’ the very thing against which 
our Lord warned us in dictating the prayer. 

What do we mean, what should we mean, when 
we breathe out to the great listening Father the 
entreaty, ‘Hallowed be thy name’? What is it 
that in our minds we wish and ask for? The bare 
etymological sense of the word is doubtless familiar : 
to ‘hallow’ is to ‘ make holy,’ to ‘ consecrate’ or 
‘sanctify.’ But then, one thinks God’s name 1s 
holy ; His name is the expression of His being, and 
that is holiness itself. We add nothing to, we can 
detract nothing from, His pure and eternal per- 
fection. The great God is infinitely above our 
disrespect, our petty insolence. Yes, so He is in 


His own absolute being. But see how He has 
humbled Himself, how He has bowed His heavens 
and come down. By the very fact of revelation, 
most of all by the Incarnation, the Eternal has put 
Himself within our reach. Just because God has 
come so near to us, we have the power to commit 
outrage upon His name. And many do. ‘There 
is no profanity lke Christian profanity. There 
are those to whom the holy names of God and 
Christ serve no other purpose than that of a vile 
expletive. 

There are others, in His sight it may be more 
guilty, for profanity is often ignorant and unthink- 
ing, who pay to His name the conventional tribute, 
the mock reverence of the bended knee and the 
feigned lips, with hearts cold to His love and per- 
sistently disobedient to His known will. Now we 
pray that all this may cease—profanity, hypocrisy, 
unbelief,—that men may think of God and speak of 
God, and speak to God, everywhere with filial love 
and awe. 

We can in some degree enter into our Lord’s 
thoughts and purpose when He taught His disciples 
thus to pray. The thing that distressed and hurt 
Him most, that He saw to be at the bottom of 
the misery and mischief of the world, was human 
ignorance of God. ‘O righteous Father,’ He cried 
in sorrow, ‘the world hath not known thee.’ He 
turned round sharply once on the Jews, His own 
people, to whom God had revealed Himself above 
all others, and He said to them terrible words : 
‘You say that he is your God, and you have not 
known him !’ So it was within the pale of Israel, 
while beyond its borders were the great masses of 
the heathen, of whom He was often thinking—He 
refers to them in the context of this prayer— 
possessed, as He knew, by all sorts of base and 
shameful ideas of the Divine nature. This ignorance 
of God, this estrangement from God, was the 
unspeakable grief of the heart of Jesus. His 
mission was to remove it, to ‘shew us the Father,’ 
and restore us to the Father’s love. He unites us 
with Himself in this mission when He puts this 
prayer within our lips. 

2. There were two things most adverse to the 
petition in the mind of our Lord, two things that 
He meant His disciples to pray against in using 
it : these were Jewish unbelief and heathen idolatry ; 
and the two chief obstacles are to-day, Christian 
unbelief and Heathen idolatry. These are the 
things that meet the eyes of our Heavenly Father, 
as He looks down on the earth seeking His true 
worshippers. 

Let us think of the latter of these two contra- 
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dictions to our Lord’s Prayer. Most of us take 
some interest in missions to the heathen and make 
some effort for their maintenance. But I am not 
sure that our zeal springs always from the deepest 
motives, from the spirit that breathed in the Lord’s 
Prayer. There is a sentimental and romantic 
interest in foreign missions, fed by thrilling nar- 
ratives and lively descriptions of strange lands and 
peoples. There is a philanthropic interest, awakened 
by pity for the misery and degradation of our 
fellow-men, a longing to convey to the pagan world 
the blessings of Christian enlightenment and 


freedom: such motives cannot be too strong and 
active in our lives. But this is not the deepest 
motive. 


As I stood in Benares, at the centre of Hinduism, 
where, I suppose, idol-worship is concentrated as 
nowhere else in the world, the horror and shame of 
it all came upon me; the sense of the infamy, the 
disgrace and ruin brought upon humanity by the 
perversion of the religious instincts, was brought 
home to me in a way that I can but feebly convey. 
We know how the Old Testament saints felt about 
idolatry, the grief and indignation with which the 
scenes of heathen{worship filled them, as they saw 
the Most High dishonoured, dishallowed in His 
own world by the setting up of heathen altars. 
Now, we know much more of God than they; we 
have a far more tender and intimate revelation of 
the Divine character than was conveyed to them ; 
and we know, or at least we may know if we care 
about the matter, more than they did about the 
extent and the effects of heathenism amongst man- 
kind: our distress and indignation should be 
correspondingly more intense and more passionate 
than theirs. But how cold and unconcerned our 
hearts often are in regard to the glory of God 
and the hallowing of His name! Yet we are His 
sons and daughters, and call Him daily ‘Our 
Father ’ ! 

The time will come for this apathy to be shaken 
off. The time must come when we shall no longer 
play at foreign missions, but the Church will be 
ready to pour out blood and treasure for the winning 
of God’s Kingdom, and to send out her sons by 
whole regiments, as a great nation does when empire 
and honour are at stake. 

‘Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come.’ 
We are asking, when we thus pray, that all pro- 
fanity, that all unbelief, that all idolatry shall cease 
amongst men, that mankind shall everywhere bear 
themselves towards God with filial reverence and 
awe.! 


1G, G, Findlay, God’s Message, 71. 


TWENTY-FIRST SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Faith and Character. 
‘This is a faithful saying, and these things I will 
that thou affirm constantly, that they which have 
believed in God might be careful to maintain good 


works, These things are good and profitable unto 
men.’—Tit 3°. 


The Apostle has been rehearsing the great 
evangelical facts, and he adds what, in experience, 
he had found true, that right conduct follows upon 
Christian teaching when that is seriously given. 
This is by no means a universal impression, and it 
may be useful to examine it for ourselves. 

As soon as the assertion is made, a region of 
exception suggests itself which extends so far as to 
seem to cover most of the facts. Mr. Disraeli, in 
one place, says: ‘ A man’s conduct depends on his 
temperament, and not on a bundle of fusty maxims.’ 
We cannot but see that a man’s conduct depends 
on his upbringing and his temperament, at least 
as much as on his opinions. Honest and clean- 
hearted people are found in all the churches and 
outside of them all, so that we cannot help question- 
ing if belief and character have any close connexion 
with each other. A good man is not good because 
of some reason he can set down on paper, certainly 
not in order to win heaven or to escape hell ; if 
that were his only reason he would not be good. 
When Burns says : 


The fear 0’ hell’s a hangman’s whip 
To haud the wretch in order, 


he is using words carefully as he always did, for it is 
only ‘ the wretch,’ the poorest kind of creature, who 
can be frightened into a show of virtue. A man 
who is honest because that is the best policy is a 
very indifferently honest man ; and his neighbour 
is incalculably more worthy of respect whose in- 
tegrity is due not to calculation, nor even because 
it will please God, bap because of a positive bent in 
his nature. 

What is the use then, of saying, as Paul does, 
that by laying stress on a particular type of doctrine 
you will lead men to be careful about their honesty ? 
The region of exception extends so far as to seem 
to cover all the facts, but it does not cover quite 
them all. 

1. For there is a prior question of the creating 
of character, of how these better impulses first came 
to be formed. Suppose there is no instinct of 
goodness to start from, are we to conclude that ‘ he 
that is filthy must be filthy still’ (Rev 22"), bound 
to travel to the end on whatever road he blundered 
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into at the first? That would be for many a 
doctrine of despair; but in the kindness of God, 
there are forces visibly at work which arrest and 
uplift and transform, so that men who began with 
every disadvantage have passed beyond their more 
fortunate neighbours, and are found at the last 
with the heroes and the saints. For with Christ 
‘there is strength to create goodness in the worst 
and to make the weakest strong.’ 

Paul could speak with knowledge of such forces, 
for his task was everywhere to create the very 
beginnings of character. His audiences were 
composed largely of slaves and labourers of the 
rougher class, in whom no purity or elevation of 
habit could be taken for granted. He cautions his 
readers not to use foul language and not to steal ; 
in a bad case of immorality he was hampered by 
the fact that the offender was not conscious of doing 
wrong. 

To our shame, it has to be confessed that in every 
city there are districts in which this work is also 
waiting to be done. Human nature has touches 
of an almost ineradicable nobility, and the long 
ministry of Christian education and example has 
not gone for nothing, so that ideals of kindness, and 
loyalty, and chastity are discovered in the most 
unlikely quarters. But brutalizing influences are 
at work: boys and girls are growing up without 
a chance, since all the holy things—love, obedience, 
reverence, piety—have been polluted for them from 
the outset. 

If this be true, if consciences have to be made 
quick, and new instincts and habits created, how is 
the work to be attempted without a gospel ? 

Paul was never afraid of direct moral instruction, 
but he also knew that instruction by itself is vain. 
If you are to persuade a man to make an effort, you 
may first need to change his atmosphere, and create 
in him some kind of self-respect. You find him, 
to all appearance, a coarse creature, with his nature 
possessed by the clamour of the senses—impatient, 
hungry, unclean. He scarcely thinks, and the only 
delights he knows are base. What is the use of 
telling him not to utter foul language, unless you 
give him something else to talk of ? He speaks, as 
you and I do, ‘ out of the abundance of his heart,’ 
so your first task must be to give him a new sort of 
abundance, a better furnished inner world. 

George Whitefield tells of the brutalized colliers at 
Kingswood, who crowded to listen to him as they 
came out of the pits. ‘The first evidence of their 
being affected was to see the white gutters made by 
their tears, which plentifully fell down their black 
cheeks. Having no righteousness of their own to 


renounce, they were glad to hear of a Jesus who 
was a friend to publicans, and who came to call not 
the righteous but sinners to repentance.’ Into their 
sordid existence, without dignity and without self- 
restraint, without thought or books or prayer, 
there entered this ever wonderful message of the 
coming of Jesus Christ, and the whole world was 
transformed by that. 

In the verses which immediately precede the 
text Paul has spoken of the bankruptcy of human 
nature: ‘ We ourselves were once senseless, dis- 
obedient, astray, enslaved to all manner of passions 
and pleasures ; we spent our days in malice and 
envy, we were hateful and we hated one another.’ 
The evidence of a catastrophe of misdirection and 
revolt stared him in the face ; but as he believed 
in God he was sure that this catastrophe was within 
the sphere of God’s working, and he was prepared, 
above the loss and tragedy, to see a purpose of 
Divine restoration. Thus rejoicingly he proclaims 
(v.*) that ‘the kindness and philanthropy of God 
appeared.’ That unexpected word occurs only 
once besides in the New Testament, where Luke 
records of the rude folk at Malta that they ‘ shewed 
us no common philanthropy.’ 

Even in people outwardly correct, real wonders of 
renewal are accomplished. Paul himself was not 
ashamed to protest that before he met with Christ 
he had ‘lived in all good conscience’; and yet, 
when God’s mercy was disclosed to him, he felt as 
if he were looking out on another world. His own 
account of it is, ‘God, who at the first bade light 
to shine out of darkness, has shined in my heart,’ 
as if a fresh creation were beginning. 

2. But the gospel serves not merely for the creat- 
ing, but for the refreshing and enriching of character. 
Even if, without reserve, it could be granted that 
“conduct depends upon temperament, and not on 
a bundle of fusty maxims,’ the fact remains that 
temperament itself is not a fixed quantity. Certain 
possibilities of character may become prominent 
whilst others are overshadowed. Hosea confesses 
of his nation that ‘grey hairs are here and there 
upon him, and he knoweth it not,’ for unconsciously 
men become more selfish and timorous and narrow. 
Beliefs which used to move them pass to what 
Coleridge calls ‘the dormitory of the soul,’ where 
they are not extinct, but only sleeping ; and some 
force is needed to make men feel with vividness and 
reality the glory of these half-forgotten things. 

“Ye were redeemed,’ says Peter, ‘from your 
heartless way of living, not with corruptible things, 
but with the precious blood of Christ’; so if, at 
any time, the meaner fashions are coming back 
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upon us, and we grow selfish and worldly, and live 
without rebuke on the surface of life, Peter would 
have us look at the cost of our redemption. 

What do you imagine would happen if all of us 
realized as in a flash the greatness of God’s estimate 
of our life, and in the way in which it was redeemed 
by a life laid down ? What self-searching and dis- 


may there would be, what sorrow for the time that 
is gone, and what resolving for the days which 
remain! No one of us would take up existence 
to-morrow where he left it yesterday, and it would 
be his moral standards and activities which would 
bear the trace of that rediscovery of a doctrine+ 
1W.M. Macgregor, Repentance unto Life, 211. 


The Mustard ‘Tree,’ 


By THE REVEREND ALBERT J. MATTHEWS, GRIMSBY. 


‘Unto what is the kingdom of God like? It is 
like a grain of mustard seed, which a man took, and 
cast into his own garden; and it grew, and became a 
tree; and the birds of the heaven lodged in the 
branches thereof.'—Lk 1318-19, 


THE expositors of the New Testament have always 
found a difficulty in this Parable—the difficulty of 
finding a mustard tree big enough to meet its re- 
quirements. It is a mustard plant that must be 
big enough to merit the term ‘tree,’ and it must be 
a tree big enough for the birds of heaven to lodge 
in the branches of it. No such mustard ‘tree ’ is 
known. Thomson, in The Land and the Book, 
struggles to identify it, without carrying conviction 
to the critical reader, and in Hastings’ Bible Dic- 
tionary, the article ‘ Mustard,’ by Dr. Post, while it 
is fairly satisfactory in respect of St. Matthew’s 
phraseology, fails to explain what the writer terms 
‘the more exaggerated language of Luke.’ Finally, 
Professor A. B. Bruce says: ‘The plant at its best 
is only a great herb, and it can be called a tree only 
by a latitude in the use of words.’ The question 
therefore emerges, was Jesus speaking of a real 
tree? Does the Parable demand a real tree ? Is 
not the point of it, the abnormal nature of the growth 
as compared with the smallness of the seed? A 
mustard seed becomes a tree; that is the arresting 
thing. Jesus was always saying arresting things. 
For instance, He said, ‘It is easier for a camel to 
go through the eye of a needle, than for a rich man 
to enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ There have 
been many attempts to enlarge the eye of that 
needle or to reduce the size of the camel, but with- 
out much success. The words still stand as an 
example of the startling thought of Jesus, and the 
saying is considered by many to be a hard saying. 
Jesus also said, ‘If any man cometh unto me, and 
hateth not his father and mother, and wife and 


children. . . . Yea, and his own life also, he cannot 
be my disciple.’ Such words are calculated to- 
shock the dullest mind into activity. They are 
arresting words. And here for the purpose of His 
teaching, Jesus assumes an arresting event—a 
mustard seed endued with more than ordinary 
potencies, which in its amazing growth transcends 
the limitations of its own order and becomes ‘a 
tree.’ This particular grain which Jesus imagines 
for the sake of His argument, when it reaches the 
fully developed plant stage, does not stay there 
like other mustard plants, but bursts through the 
bounds assigned it, and continues further to grow 
until it becomes ‘a tree’ big enough, and strong 
enough, for the birds of the air to lodge in its 
branches. 

In reality Jesus is not talking of mustard seeds 
and trees at all, but of the Kingdom of God, and 
there are no exact analogies on earth to that King- 
dom. Jesus had to enhance the facts of His illus- 
trations and analogies, which have to do with 
things earthly, to show the transcendent realities 
of the Spiritual Realm He had come to unfold. 
His mustard seed must become a tree in orderjto 
show the miraculous potencies of His Kingdom. 
His hearers must be made to see that the vitalities 
of the Kingdom of God make a man greater—greater 
than society can make him, greater than politics 
can make him, greater than education can make him. 
The new potencies of the Kingdom break down 
accepted boundaries, scatter accepted categories, 
transcend accepted limitations, and give birth to 
things bigger, better, and more wonderful. 

We are contented if our mustard seed becomes a 
plant, the mustard seed of Jesus must become a 
tree. In other words, everything must be bigger 
and better for His coming. Everything in His 
Kingdom must show the miracle of His transcendent 
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Saviourhood. The man with the powers of the 
Kingdom in him is a man who will transcend 
himself. Barrier after barrier will give way before 
the pressure of the new life, power will be added 
to power, acquirement to acquirement, grace to 
grace, until he shall become a tree of the Lord, full 
of sap, throwing out great branches, for the help 
and comfort, shelter and salvation, of baffled and dis- 
traught and impoverished earth pilgrims. Nietzsche 
has made us familiar with the idea of the Super 
Man. ‘I teach you the Super Man. Man is some- 
thing to be surpassed,’ he says. Jesus in this 
Parable teaches us the ‘Super Man.’ The vital 
grain of the Kingdom becomes ‘a tree.’ The man 
of the Kingdom transcends his own order and 
becomes a ‘ Super Man.’ 

1. He passes the normal human limit in his 
command of moral strength and in the wealth of 
his moral resources. In his Psychology of the 
Christian Soul, Stevens says: ‘Christianity potent 
in the lives of common people, when it comes to 
them in its power, gives them a love of personal 
uprightness, of purity and all worthy living; it 
enables them in a new way to help their fellows ; 
it delivers them, as it were in an instant, from the 
thraldom of some vice, changing greed into gener- 
osity, violent temper into gentleness, pride into 
lowliness of mind, contempt of those he counts his 
inferiors into love of them, and a debased imagina- 
tion into strenuous effort to protect the innocent.’ 
He finds a well of moral strength springing up within 
him. He can face what other men similarly con- 
stituted cannot face. He can overcome what other 
men of a like nature find invincible. He can 


Conquer love of self and lusty life, 
Tear deep-rooted passions from the breast, 
Still the inward strife. 


It is the opinion of ‘ Alpha of the Plough’ that 
‘You can never be sure of a man’s moral nature 
until you have shipped him— 


Somewhere East of Suez 

Where the best is like the worst, 

Where there ain’t no ten commandments 
And a man can raise a thirst . . .— 


until, in fact, you have got him away from his 
defences, and left him in uncontrolled governance of 
himself.’ 

Let me tell of one who, abroad in one of earth’s 
moral cesspools, where restraints of civilization are 
cast aside, and hell opens wide her portals on every 
ate lives a white life, a life of moral splendour, 

= who when asked how he did it, replied, ‘I can 


R) 


do all things through Christ who strengtheneth me, 
for the life that I now live, I live by faith in the 
Son of God who loved me and gave Himself for 
me.’ There, in that dark place, he demonstrates 
that he has a power within that passes human 
limits, and he is there a Super Man. The grain of 
mustard seed has become ‘a tree.’ Nietzsche asks, 
‘What have you done to surpass man?’ The 
question that can be answered is, ‘ What has 
Christ done ?’ Livingstone was first of all a Chris- 
tian. _In the speech that he made when the 
University of Glasgow conferred upon him an 
honorary degree, he propounded the question, 
‘Shall I tell you what sustained me in my exiled 
life among strangers whose language I could not 
understand ? It was this that comforted me, “ Lo, 
I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.””’ We can scarcely think of Livingstone 
without thinking of Stanley—and Stanley would 
probably be one of Nietzsche’s Super Men, having 
all the qualities of stern and strong leadership, and 
ruthless prosecution of ends. Stanley did not find 
Faith until he found Livingstone, and this is what 
he said about him: ‘For four months and four 
days I lived with him in the same house, or in the 
same tent, or in the same boat, and I never found 
a fault in him. . . . Each day’s life with him added 
to my admiration for him. His gentleness never 
forsakes him, his hopefulness never deserts him. 
His is the Spartan heroism, the inflexibility of the 
Roman, the enduring resolution of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The man has conquered me.’ Nietzsche’s Super 
Man is overcome by Christ’s Super Man. The 
Conqueror is conquered. The mustard plant has 
become ‘a tree.’ 

2. The man possessed of the vitalities of the 
Kingdom passes the ordinary human boundaries in 
his self-sacrifice. What gives self-sacrifice its 
quality is the motive that prompts it. In any 
given act of self-sacrifice the motive is the most 
difficult thing to get at. Some years ago, during a 
great fire in London, some children were in jeopardy 
in one of the upper stories. A man was seen to rush 
into the flaming building. The crowd cheered and 
cheered, and waited breathlessly for his return. 
In a few minutes, which seemed like hours, he 
emerged from the flames carrying—a tin box. 
The crowd roared in terrible wrath, and the man 
had to be protected by the police. Had that man 
been burned to death, he would have been hailed 
a hero, and accorded a public funeral. What 
looked like a noble act of self-immolation proved 
an act of callous self-interest. In George Bernard 
Shaw’s great play, Joan of Arc, Joan’s work is 
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set forth as an act of sublime and beautiful self- 
sacrifice, but nobody will see it, nobody can see it, 
and the utter pathos of it all melts the heart, and 
Joan’s work is religious work, inspired by God and 
the saints. 

The sacrifice of Jesus is great, not because of the 
physical sufferings, but because it was so entirely 
of love. He was equal with God, and therefore 
what He did must be entirely for others’ good. 
The seed of the Kingdom is His life, and when that 
possesses a man he breaks all the accepted selfish 
categories. He rises above unregenerate human 
nature. He becomes a redeemer, to die if need be 
in the service of his fellows, for their good and not 
his own, at the command of Him who is regnant 
in his soul. In Parkman’s Conspiracy of Pontiac, 
the story of the Jesuit Mission in Canada is very 
briefly told, but what a story itis! ‘ Inspired with 
a self-devoting zeal to snatch souls from perdition, 
and win new empires to the Cross ; casting from 
them every hope of earthly pleasure or earthly 
aggrandisement, the Jesuit fathers buried themselves 
injdeserts, facing death with the courage of heroes, 
and enduring torments with the constancy of 
martyrs. Their story is replete with marvels— 
miracles of patient suffering and daring enterprise.’ 
Their path ‘ was a thorny and a bloody one; anda 
life of weary apostleship was often crowned with a 
frightful martyrdom.’ Jean de Brebeuf and Gabriel 
Lallemant suffered excruciating agonies in deaths 
of ingenious torment. ‘ Isaac Jogues taken captive 
by the Iroquois was led from canton to canton, and 
village to village, enduring fresh torments and in- 
dignities at every stage of his progress. Men, 
women, and children vied with each other in in- 
genious malignity. Redeemed at length by the 
humane exertions of a Dutch Officer, he repaired 
to France, where his disfigured person and mutilated 
hands told the story of his sufferings. But the 
promptings of a sleepless conscience urged him to 
return and complete the work he had begun, to 
illumine the moral darkness upon which he fondly 
hoped he had thrown some rays of light. “So he 
returned, and a blow of a tomahawk closed his 
mission and his life.” ’ 


What made them do it? The urge of the life 
of Christ within their souls. Such stories can be 
paralleled by the records of all Missionary Societies, 
and also in the quieter ways of the common lives 
of men. The ‘powers of the world to come’ in 
the soul of man burst all bonds of self-interest, 
and man surpasses himself. The mustard seed 
becomes ‘ a tree.’ 

3. Finally, the son of the Kingdom transcends all 
human limitations in his grip of God, and his con- 
sciousness of the unseen spiritual world. Find the 
greatest saint in the non-Christian world, and the 
least in the Kingdom is greater than he. ‘ Man is 
constituted,’ says Du Bose in his St. Paul, ‘ by 
his nature . . . not Son of God . . . but to become 
Son of God. That is, it is his nature to enter, 
beyond his nature, and outside of himself, into an 
objective, transcendental, personal, or spiritual 
relationship with God, of which will be born his 
Sonship. All of Son that there is in Him consists 
in his capacity to become Son.’ 

The man sure of God and in conscious relation 
with Him is ‘beyond his nature.’ The son of the 
Kingdom gets past himself when he really grips God. 

‘O the bliss,’ says J. G. Paton, as musket and 
spear are levelled at his life, ‘ O the bliss of knowing 
and seeing Him who is invisible.’ There are many 
who have little of the learning of the schools, but 
they know God, and know the bliss of knowing 
Him, and that is the characteristic of the son of 
the Kingdom. He is more than man in his spiritual 
grasp. He is ‘beyond his nature.’ He is Super 
Man. 

The great mass of men are not sure of God. 
They know little or nothing of Him. Human nature 
per se knows not God. The Christ man knows 
Him, for Christ has given to him ‘the power to 
become son of God.’ To him ‘old things’ have 
‘ become new,’ and finally, ‘The kingdoms of this 
world are (to) become the kingdom of our Lord and 
his Christ, and he shall reign for ever and ever.’ 
For the Kingdom of God is like ‘ a grain of mustard 
seed, which a man took, and cast’ into the area of 
his own life, ‘and it grew .. . and grew... . and 
grew—and became . . . a tree.’ 
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An Wodress fo Divinity Students. 


By THE REVEREND WILLIAM Ross, B.D., EDINBURGH. 


I HAVE not chosen a subject ; my subject has chosen 
me, and that subject is your Kingdom, the only 
Kingdom over which you can ever reign as absolute 
monarch, namely, your own life. 

‘ Not what I have,’ wrote Carlyle, ‘ nor what I do, 
but what I am, that is my Kingdom.’ Writing to 
a young man on the eve of his ordination, Keble 
said, ‘ Your first duty will be to keep yourself in 
order.’ 

You will yet preach many sermons, great sermons, 
we hope; but one sermon you will preach every 
day, whether conscious of it or not, the weightiest, 
the most effective, the most fruitful, we trust, of all 
your sermons, the sermon of your life. ‘ One man,’ 
said Charles Kingsley, speaking of the members of 
the Church—but the words hold good still more of 
its ministers—‘ One man who does, not change his 
religion with his Sunday clothes, but carries the 
thought of God with him, till it permeates every 
duty and detail of his life, that man is worth a 
thousand sermons ; he’s a living Gospel.’ 

Now in speaking of the perfect life, in the New 
Testament sense of perfection, the conviction grows 
upon me that such perfection as we can reach con- 
sists very largely in the balance of seeming opposites; 
not simply in the ‘Golden Mean’ of Aristotle, a 
criterion of ethics doubtful in itself and difficult of 
application, but in various principles or attributes 
which may be developed to the full, but which must 
be kept in balance with each other. 

There is, for example, the balance of height and 
depth—the balance of emotion, vision, imagination, 
aspiration (for these things are character in its 
height), and depth of conviction ; a conscience about 
what we believe, that is not satisfied till it has probed 
every article of faith to the bottom. There is the 
balance of length and breadth, the long narrow 
plank of duty which must be trodden every day and 
all the days, and the breadth of a large sympathy 
and charity. The Holy City, the New Jerusalem, 
is like the perfect life in this, that the height and 
length and the breadth of it are equal. 

There is the balance of self-sacrifice and of self- 
assertion. The symbol of our life is the Cross ; the 
principle of our life, the law of it, is self-sacrifice. 
‘If any man come after me, let him take up his cross, 
and follow me.’ Obedience to the call of sacrifice 
has no limit, not even life itself. But there were 
occasions in the life of our Lord, like that of the 


cleansing of the Temple, or the message He sent to 
Herod, or the vials of holy indignation which He 
poured out on the hypocrisy and unreality of Scribe 
and Pharisee, when the law of His life was not self- 
sacrifice but self-assertion, the assertion of righteous- 
ness, of reality, of God. 

There is the balance of reticence and of expression. 
There is a time to speak, and there is a time to be 
silent. That balance will be determined very much 
by the audiences you address. There will be close 
intimate occasions, Bible Classes, Young Communi- 
cants, Prayer Meetings, when, very freely and 
frankly, you can open the volume of your own ex- 
perience and give much help in doing so ; but there 
will be other audiences, promiscuous gatherings, 
before which it would be well to exercise more 
reticence. In all these things you will be guided 
by the Spirit of wisdom and grace. Ask, and it 
shall be given you. 

But for a few moments I would speak particularly 
of the balance of the breadth and the narrowness of 
the Christian life. ‘Strait is the gate, and narrow 
is the way, that leadeth unto life.’ Is, then, the 
Christian life a narrow one? If so, in what sense 
is it narrow ? 

That there are some aspects of the Christian life 
in which it is not narrow, but broad without limit, 
is evident. Narrowness in these things would be no 
gospel; it would be a kind of life we could not accept, 
still less proclaim. The Christian life is not narrow 
in its outlook, or in its interests. It is not narrow 
in its culture. It is broad as the universe of matter 
and of mind. This world is God’s world, and it is 
ours. That God should have brought a world of 
wonder and beauty like this into being and should 
not think of and care for every part of it, the least 
as well as the greatest, is not conceivable. The 
wider and the deeper your knowledge of existing 
things, the more fully you enter into fellowship with 
God in His thought. That the Christian life has 
not been narrow in its culture can be demonstrated 
from history; for every great name in science, 
philosophy, art, in any department of culture, for 
every great savant who has been agnostic or un- 
believing, the Christian Church can produce a 
greater still who has believed in and worshipped 
Jesus Christ. Names need not be given; they occur 
to every one. With complete confidence we can say 
that the biggest men in knowledge who can be named, 
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have been humble, believing disciples of Jesus 
Christ. 

The Christian life is not narrow in its humanity. 
It is breadth without limit. Nothing human is 
alien to us. That also is demonstrable. The 
verdict of history is with us. Who are the great 
benefactors of the race, its great philanthropists, 
its pioneers in altruistic service, its liberators, its 
reformers ? Without exception these have been 
followers of Jesus Christ. It is not narrow in its 
charity. God is Love, pure, universal, unchanging 
beneficence. To live in love is to live in God. 

Do we not glory in the truth that no man ever 
lived whose human nature was broader, deeper, 
loftier than Jesus Christ’s ? 

And yet it was Christ Himself who said ‘ Strait 
is the gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto 
life.’ What did He mean? In what respect is the 
Christian life narrow? In one respect only. It is 
narrow, exclusive, intolerant of wrong-doing. It is 
narrow as a razor’s edge on sin. Its definition of 
sin, moreover, cuts very deep. Sin is not only a 
thing of deed, but also of desire. Whosoever looketh 
and lusteth hath already committed sin in his heart. 
Being intolerant of sin, the Christian life is equally 
intolerant of everything that produces sin. It is not 
narrow on the question of company. You may 
mingle freely with all kinds of people. Our Lord 
dined with the Pharisees; He sat at meat also, 
and oftener with the publican and the social outcast. 

It is not narrow on the question of recreation. 
No recreation that is innocent in itself is forbidden 
to the disciple of Christ. The Christian ideal does 
not lay down rules for life; it enunciates great 
principles. Some of these go very deep and very 
far. One of them is this, ‘ Whatsoever is not of 
faith.’ If there be any action or recreation about 
which you have doubt whether it is right or wrong, 
any action for which you have not the clear approval 
of conscience and of Jesus Christ, ‘that is sin.’ 
Another principle is this, ‘ All things are lawful to me, 
but all things are not expedient.’ We must think of 
others as much as, if not more than, ourselves. 
There are two circles in which the disciple of Christ 
may choose to live. One is the circle of liberty, 
very large in its circumference ; the other is much 
narrower, the circle of love, that circle of which the 
Apostle made choice when he said, ‘ If meat cause 
my brother to offend,’—and it must be remembered 
that he does not speak there of some form of sin, 
but the stumbling-block of the scruple of a hyper- 
sensitive consclence—‘ if meat cause my brother to 
offend, I will eat no flesh while the world standeth, 
lest I make my brother to offend.’ In other words, 


the Christian life is narrow, absolutely intolerant 
upon selfishness and sin. 

You know your Pilgrim’s Progress—\ hope you do. 
You remember that when the Pilgrim passed through 
the Wicket Gate he entered Interpreter’s house. 
The first room in it was private and darkened. It 
was the hidden life of Interpreter himself. In that 
room there was a picture which could be seen only 
by the light of a candle. It was the Ideal Inter- 
preter. Let me remind you of its features. The 
countenance was very grave, not the gravity of 
sadness ; the note of the Christian life is joy ; but 
the gravity of seriousness—life and its task taken 
seriously—the seriousness of one who wages a great 
battle not for his own life alone but for the lives of 
others—the tense seriousness of an athlete who toes 
the line and means to run so as to win. His eyes 
looked upward, heavenward. Your eyes must often 
be bent downwards on your books, on your daily 
work. But the attitude of the spirit every day may 
be upward, heavenward. That attitude is greatly 
helped by the first moments of the morning. ‘In 
the morning, O Lord, will I direct my prayer unto 
thee, and look up.’ 

‘ The best of books was in his hand.’ Bunyan has 
been often described as the man of one book. That 
is not accurate. He had a library of thirty to forty 
volumes. But supreme among these was his Bible, 
which, as Froude says, ‘he knew from cover to cover.” 

‘The law of truth was on his lips ’—veracity 
always, reality always. God’s truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth. 

‘ The world was behind his back,’ not the world of 
Nature, or of human nature, but the world as John 
saw it crystallized,symbolized in the Roman Empire, 
‘ the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eyes, the pride of 
life.’ 

“There was a golden crown over his head ’—the 
Crown of life, life here crowned with the fullness of 
life hereafter, the crown of righteousness that fadeth 
not away. 

‘And he stood as if pleading with men,’ not 
driving, but leading, pleading. 

Here is the ideal. Cherish it. The flag of the 
ideal must always fly at the top of the mast ; a flag 
half-mast is a symbol of death. Ideals are the 
evidence of a living soul. Cherish them, never 
lower them ; make no compromise with them ; live 
close to the Great Ideal, our Master and Lord. 

All which counsel may be summed up in the word 
which Paul spoke to Timothy, ‘ Take heed to thyself 
(€rexe, ‘ take hold of thyself’), and of the doctrine ; 
continue in them, for in so doing thou shalt both 
save thyself and them that hear thee,’ 
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Recent Forciqn CTBeology. 


Gutobiographical Sheofoay. 


THE strenuous and courageous efforts of Germany 
to recover its place among the nations in all spheres 
of human activity must command our respect. 
Severe as was the loss to German learning and cul- 
ture, which the economic conditions of the country 
after the war inflicted, in this realm also a spirit 
of dauntless enterprise is being manifested. An 
instance of this is the undertaking of a series of 
volumes to set forth the learning of the present 
in philosophy, economics, medicine, law, history, 
pedagogy, and theology. The plan of the work is 
original. Scholars and thinkers have been invited to 
give an account of their own life and work, indicat- 
ing their own intentions in what they have said 
or done. The danger of such ‘ autobiographical 
theology’ would appear to be egotism; but this 
has been avoided by most of the writers, as they are 
concerned to be as objective in self-judgment as 
possible. Three volumes of the series dealing with 
theology have appeared. In the first volume, dated 
1925, an American, William Adams Brown, has the 
first place ; then follow Adolf Deissmann, Ludwig 
Ihmels, Rudolf Kittel, Adolf Schlatter, Reinhold 
Seeberg, I. R. Slotemaker de Bruine (a Dutchman), 
and Theodor Zahn. In the second volume, dated 
1926, are included Karl Beth (an Austrian), 
Karl Girgensohn (from Livland), Hans Lietz- 
mann, Friedrich Loofs, Otto Procksch, and Erich 
Schaeder. The third volume, dated 1927, which 
has just appeared, deals with Catholic Theo- 
logians, and includes Bernhard Bartmann, 
Hartmann Grisar, S.J., Joseph Mausbach, 
Norbert Peters, Franz Sawicki, Joseph Schmidlin, 
and Heinrich Schroérs. Most, if not all, of these 
names are familiar to informed students of the day 
because valued for their contributions to sacred 
learning. Each autobiography is accompanied by 
an excellent photograph, and a bibliography in 
some form. 

The editor of the series is Licentiate Erich Stange, 
and the publisher, Verlag von Felix Meiner, Leipzig. 
The price, which in comparison with British prices 
seems moderate, of each volume is 12 Reichmarks. 
Such a volume it is impossible to review. One can 
only call attention to its varied, valuable contents, 
and express cordial appreciation to the writers for 

Religionswissenschaft der Gegenwart in Selbst- 
daystellung (Verlag von Felix Meiner; i. 1925, ii. 1926, 
iii, 1927). 


their confessions, and sincere gratitude to the 
editor and publishers for their enterprise. If it be 
true that pectus facit theologum, then the auto- 
biographical method can be heartily welcomed in 
theology. ALFRED E., GARVIE. 
London. 
= Se SS 


Dr. Hoftzmann’s Commentary. 


WHETHER the explanation be the greater industry 
of German scholars or the greater modesty of British 
scholars, the one-man commentary on the New 
Testament has had a longer vogue in Germany than 
in Britain. That the task is still not beyond the 
capacity of one man is shown by the completion 
of Dr. Oskar Holtzmann’s translation of and 
commentary on Das Neue Testament.2 The present 
issue, being the second and concluding part of 
vol. ii., contains the Pastorals (in the order 
2 Ti., Titus, 1 Ti.), Hebrews, the so-called Catholic 
Epistles, the Revelation, and the Fourth Gospel. 

In rejecting the traditional authorship of 
‘ James,’ he remarks that if a brother of Jesus had 
written it, this would have been made plain; while 
a pseudonymous writer wishing to shelter under 
the name of this James would have made his claim 
openly. ‘x Peter’ is addressed (among others) 
to the Pauline Churches of Galatia and Asia. 
Paul’s controversy with the Judaizers was specially 
bitter in connexion with the Galatian Churches, 
and in this controversy Peter took the other side. 
(Surely this is putting the point much too strongly.) 
Peter, then, could hardly have paid the compliment 
we find in 1 P 5 to the Pauline Gospel and to 
Paul’s travelling companion, Silvanus. In any case 
Peter was dead before there was such a persecution 
in Asia Minor as is presupposed in this letter. The 
well-known emendation of 1 P 3!® (adopted by 
Moffatt), which makes Enoch the preacher to the 
spirits in prison, is not mentioned; but the sug- 
gestion is offered that 31°? is a later addition to the 
letter. 

‘Hebrews’ is regarded as a patchwork of 
addresses given on different occasions. Dr. Holtz- 
mann follows those who find in the passage 511"1¢ 
three indications that the writer is a teacher, per- 
haps a bishop, who is instructing pupils, perhaps 
deacons (6!°). He 137-17 is a protest against the 
view that in the Lord’s Supper the Christian be- 


2 In two volumes, Alfred Tépelmann, Giessen. M.33. 
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comes a participator in Christ by eating His body, a 
view which Paul is supposed to encourage in 1 Co 
10316. One proof is that the word cpa (v.14) is 
not found in the Old Testament reference (Lv 
167”), but is taken from the New Testament account 
of the Last Supper. 

The reference to the Twelve Apostles in 2114 
shows that the Revelation is not the work of an 
apostle. Dr. Holtzmann suggests that the author 
was Junias, Paul’s fellow-countryman and pre- 
decessor in the faith, a man of note among the 
apostles, to whom he sends greetings in Ro 167. 
Junias is another form of John. The number of 
the beast is 616. No one would change the mystic 
number 666 into 616, but the reverse process is 
easily intelligible. The reference must be to the 
value of the Greek (not Hebrew) letters of the man’s 
name. Dr. Holtzmann revives his old suggestion of 
[AIOE KAICAP, but believes now that the secret 
name is not that of Caligula, but rather that of the 
dictator, Julius Cesar, and his adopted son and heir 
Augustus. 

Some of the divergences of the Fourth Gospel 
from the first three had already been foreshadowed 
in the Synoptics. Luke, for example, has a fare- 
well discourse at the Last Supper, and has three cries 
from the Cross in consonance with the Church’s 
conception of Jesus instead of the cry of dereliction 
in Mk from Ps 221. In Jn 13 there is no account 
of the Institution of the Lord’s Supper (the author 
has given his views on that in 63-58), but instead 
Jesus speaks of a washing which is essential to union 
with Himself. Dr. Holtzmann regards 131° as a 
proposal to substitute baptism by foot-washing 
for total immersion. The Didache illustrates the 
practical inconveniences found in total immersion, 
but. also establishes that John’s proposal was not 
generally adopted. Again, the conception of the 
(ideal) figure of the one whom Jesus loved and who 
leaned on His bosom is based, it is suggested, on 
the Greek symposium. J. F. McFapven. 

Kingston. 

———E 


Marta. 


THESE lectures! were given at Bonn in May of 
last year, and will be welcomed by the wide circle 
of those who know the clarity and force with which 
Harnack can speak. How did Christian theology 
arise ? It is a great historical topic; and, as the 
1Die Entstehung der christlichen Theologie und des 
chyistlichen Dogmas, by Professor Adolf von Harnack 
(Gotha: Leopold Klotz, 1927; p. 90; M.2.50). 


_a complex development ; 


author observes pointedly, while history nowhere 
has the last word, it must have the first word in a 
scientific discussion of Christianity. He deprecates 
the suggestion that the scholarship of the last forty 
years can be bowed out by new theologians in a 
hurry. At least it had the merit of trying to get 
at the facts. 

The first two centuries of Christian thought’ form 
here things are simplified 
for beginners. But only a master can teach 
beginners in this style. The lectures deal suc- 
cessively with the detachment of Christianity from 
Judaism and the rise of the Church; sources and 
authorities for preaching, theology, and dogma: 
the general outlines of the determinative Christian 
message ; the first stage of Christian theology ; and 
the origin of dogma. Harnack repudiates the 
theory which turns Jesus into a preacher of an 
eschatological kingdom: that is a view, he says, 
which is right in what it asserts, wrong in what it 
denies. The gospel was not a new idea but a 
fulfilled hope. The influential but difficult place 
of the Old Testament in the early Church is dis- 
cussed in a particularly rewarding fashion ; Marcion 
cut the knot unwisely, no doubt, when he decided 
to abolish it altogether as a Christian authority, 
but he was facing a real problem. The hypothesis 
which explains belief in Jesus’ death and resurrec- 
tion by contemporary myths, representing itself 
in this finding as the mouthpiece of historical 
science, is firmly repelled. So, too, is the theory 
that St. Paul brought over and attached to Jesus 
a ready-made Christology derived from the Messianic 
Dogmatic of later Judaism. The Pauline idea of 
pre-existence, Harnack suggests, did not signify 
anything so startling in that age as it would in 
ours. The following paragraph on the teaching of 
the Fourth Gospel is impressive: ‘ Behind the 
theology of John, as behind that of Paul, there 
lies, as starting-point and as object, a personal 
Christian experience, but Paul had the power to 
set this forth in a psychologically moving way. 
That power was denied to John ; he expressed his 
truth, rather, in profound abstractions, the precise 
sense of which he left like-minded souls to fix. We 
misunderstand him if, out of these abstractions, we 
try to develop a metaphysical or gnostic system ; 
they are all religious thoughts and have nothing 
more in common with the idealistic philosophy of 
the time and the Oriental mysteries-wisdom than 
certain terms—terms which in the one case and 
the other have a different sense and aim. The 
Johannine theology is Christian mysticism; its 
native soil, however, is not the Greek philosophy 
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of religion, but the piety and mysticism of later 
Judaism.’ Harnack’s judgments have the large- 
ness and depth of insight. 

In subsequent pages Harnack is illuminative 
with regard to Marcion, on which he has lately 
done so much original work. He points out that 
Marcion sought to be a Bible theologian and nothing 
more, interpreting the Bible, too, in its natural 
sense. That might seem to make him a far-off 
precursor of the Reformers, but he paved the way 
for Catholicism by the way in which he identified 
faith, theology, and the doctrine of the Church. 

What is here written about the Apologists is 
more familiar to readers of Harnack. The same is 
true of the brief sketch outlining the beginnings 
of official Christology. The Logos-idea did great 
harm, we are told; yet we should have thought 
it a more promising exponent of some great religious 
values bound up with faith in Jesus than the earth- 
born conceptions of Paul of Samosata, for whom 
Harnack betrays a certain tenderness. And yet 
we cannot but agree with his estimate of the 
pernicious influence of Stoic rationalism on the 


incipient theology of the Church—an influence which. 


the inexpressibly valuable spiritual authority of 
the New Testament in real measure checked, to 
our great gain. 


From the same publishing house comes an ex- 
ceptionally attractive volume, bearing the title 
Forty Years of the ‘ Christian World,’+ offered in 
gratitude and veneration to Professor Martin Rade, 
of Marburg. Rade has edited the important 
weekly ever since it was founded, from his thirtieth 
year to his seventieth. Near a hundred authors 
have contributed to the volume. Some describe 
the temper and influence of the journal; others 
give reminiscences of its origin and early years ; 
still others tell what they have long owed to it ; 


and others—for the book is hospitable—give reasons 
for dissociating themselves from it, in spite of their 
cordial regard for the editor. Harnack leads off 
with an affectionate letter to Rade, which does 
honour to both. The names of Deissmann, Gress- 
mann, Gunkel, Jiilicher, Loofs, Niebergall, Stephan, 
Titius, Wendt, Wobbermin occur in the list of 
writers, and are so well known over here as to 
vouch for the quality of the contents. It is a 
book pervaded by a singularly impressive spirit of 
high-minded and scholarly religion. Round the 
‘Christian World’ of Germany there has gathered 
a band of brothers in the Christian faith, who 
believe alike in the gospel and in knowledge ; and 
to Professor Rade, who has inspired-and controlled 
their work for the journal, and who has himself 
simultaneously enriched theology with many a 
valuable book, we offer respectful and heartfelt 
congratulations. © 


The firm of Klotz has also issued a proposed new 
service-book, suitable for Lutheran use throughout 
the Christian Year.2. The book is founded on the 
Swedish work of Linderholm, but has been enlarged 
for Germany, in its second edition, by Knevels and 
Mensching, under the editorship of Professor Otto. 
The book is founded on the idea of the Kingdom of 
God, and the Christian Year with its rich and 
abundant services is grouped about this central 
thought. A real and successful attempt has been 
made to attain flexibility and beauty ; and we can 
well suppose that the book will be employed 
widely, in private as in public, in school as in church. 
The readings are chosen with unusual judgment, 
and the prayers, short and full of devotion, have 
weight and solemnity and helpfulness. Certain 
psalms have been inserted, pointed for responsive 
reading. H. R. MackInTosH. 

Edinburgh. 


2 Das Jahy der Kirche, in Lesungen und Gebeten 


1 Vierzig Jahre ‘Christliche Welt’ (Klotz, 1927; 
M.5). (M.10). 
-—_>-——_ 


St. Maul and tbe Twelve. 


By THE REVEREND W. BartTLetr, M.A., HELMDON, BRACKLEY. 


THE entrance of Saul, the persecutor of the Church, 
into the chosen company of the Twelve Apostles, 
is certainly an unexpected and probably a not 

ogether welcome intrusion. Things had so far 
been going well. The Name which had been 


exposed for derision above a felon’s cross had 
become a power in Jerusalem. The little com- 
munity which had started with one hundred and 
twenty names on its roll had grown so rapidly that 
the number five thousand had long ago been left 
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far behind (Ac 11° 44 514 6’). It must have seemed 
as if the city over which their Master had wept 
was on the way to becoming through faith in Him 
the joy of:the whole earth. The thought of a 
crucified Messiah was apparently not such an 
‘offence’ to the Jews at first as it afterwards 
became. Perhaps this was because in other respects 
the national faith, with its passionate patriotism 
and prejudice, was not attacked, but rather flattered. 
Ancient prophecies, of whose fulfilment little 
enough sign had been forthcoming for hundreds 
of years, might after all be verified. The ‘seasons 
of refreshing’ and the ‘restoration of all things’ 
might arrive with that coming of the Lord Jesus 
from heaven which was imminent. So the Apostles 
preached, and their preaching had been confirmed 
with signs and wonders. The Sadducees and chief 
priests had of course been ‘sore troubled,’ and had 
tried to put down the new sect, but had not dared 
to proceed to extreme measures, so evidently was 
it ‘in favour with all the people.’ 

Christianity began its career as a reforming 
movement within the Jewish Church. Even if the 
command to go into all the world was given to 
them, just as it is set down in the last words of 
St. Matthew, the disciples would not give it quite 
the same interpretation that we do. They were 
to ‘ begin at Jerusalem,’ and they naturally thought 
that the old covenant which centred in Jerusalem, 
was to go on as before. The new faith was to be 
added to the old, but not to replace or destroy it. 
No doubt among the thoughtful and devout Jews 
still ‘looking for the redemption of Jerusalem,’ 
there were many who saw that reform was needed, 
just as in the sixteenth century there were 
thoughtful and devout Churchmen who longed that 
the Church might be purified from corruptions and 
might set forth to achieve her God-given purpose. 
Such a reform of Judaism, dealing tenderly with 
ancient tradition and prejudice, might have avoided 
any abrupt break with the past, and the new faith 
might conceivably have remoulded and transformed 
the old. That was the natural hope of the Twelve. 
Had it been fulfilled; the result might perhaps have 
been much as if in the sixteenth century Erasmus 
had led the Reformation instead of Luther, and 
avoided at all costs a conflict with the papacy. 

But earthquake and volcano have played their 
violent but necessary part in the formation of the 
earth, as well as the more regular action of wind 
and water. And shocks and disturbances have 
had their use in the formation both of civil society 
and of the Church. The first indication that the 
Church was not to continue always in the path of 


peaceful and orderly progress came with the ministry 
of Stephen. Appointed for the purpose of con- 
ciliating the new and increasing element of foreign 
or Greek-speaking Jews who were being drawn 
into the Church, with the original Hebrew stock, 
he soon showed that he shared the wider outlook 
and more liberal sympathies which they had 
imbibed in Alexandria and other places abroad. 
To say and teach publicly that ‘the Most High 
dwelleth not in temples made with hands’ was 
dangerous doctrine indeed, if the Temple was to be 
what it always had been. True, Solomon might 
have spoken almost the same words when he 
dedicated his own Temple. But words enshrined 
in the Bible may be accepted—and neglected—as 
long as they are left within its pages, but may 
rouse violent opposition when brought out and 
applied to present circumstances. 

Circumcision, which soon became the burning 
question, is only incidentally mentioned in Stephen’s 
one recorded speech, but we cannot doubt what he 
would have said about it if pressed to give an 
opinion. It was, after all, scarcely unfair for his 
enemies to charge him with a desire to ‘ change the 
customs,’ a thing almost more dreaded and hated 
in religion than in other departments of life. 

We do not know what Stephen might ultimately 
have said or done, or to what enlargement of belief 
and alteration of policy he might have led the 
Church, if he had lived. We do know that his new 
exposition of the gospel, successful as it was with 
the more liberal-minded Grecian Jews, set the tide 
of popularity flowing the other way, and brought 
down a storm of persecution which threatened to 
destroy the Church altogether. 

It would therefore be quite natural if the 
‘tribulation that arose about Stephen’ (Ac 11!) 
arrested for the time the movement which he had 
started. True, Philip, the only one of his fellow- 
deacons of whom history says anything, continued 
on the lines of his action by preaching in Samaria, 
and the Apostles officially recognized his work 
there. But Philip was not of so outstanding a 
personality as Stephen, and preaching in Samaria, 
though a bold step, would not be so offensive to the 
Jews as attacking their cherished prejudices in their 
own citadel of Jerusalem. And it is significant 
that Christian refugees from Jerusalem, while they 
remained true to their faith wherever they went, 
and spread their Master’s name, yet spoke the 
word ‘to none save only the Jews’ (Ac 11°), 
Opinion seems to be going back to the belief that 
in the following verse the ‘ Grecians ’ of the Received 
Text and A.V., z.e. the Greek-speaking Jews, was 
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after all probably right, rather than the ‘ Greeks’ 
of R.V. If so, it would seem that the ‘ Jews’ of 
the previous verse must mean Jews who retained 
their national language and had no leaning towards 
Hellenic culture. If the dispersed members of the 
Church limited their intercourse to these, it may 
have been partly because, coming from Jerusalem 
themselves, they would naturally have closer rela- 
tions with this section of Israel, and partly also 
because the previous, temporary influx of Hellenic 
Jews into the Church had opened a controversy in 
which they did not clearly see their way. They 
may have admired Stephen’s boldness in confessing 
Jesus Christ, and yet been doubtful of his prudence 
in throwing down a challenge on a highly contentious 
matter. 

In any case, the expression ‘to none save only 
to Jews’ suggests a limitation rather than an 
extension of scope, a contraction rather than expan- 
sion of aims, a retreat rather than an advance on 
the policy of Stephen. And even at Antioch it 
was only ‘some of them’ who took a wider view 
of their obligation, and spoke to Grecian Jews, or, 
if R.V. be right, to Gentile Greeks. 

If this be so, the conversion of Saul and his 
introduction three years afterwards to the Apostles 
found the leaders of the Church in a stage of divided 
or imperfectly formed opinion. Stephen had 
opened up great questions, but they were not yet 
prepared to go as far as he had gone. They were 
not ready for a complete breach with the things 
that had hallowed their own childhood and had 
been the pride of their race. It must, I think, 
strike any thoughtful reader of the Bible that the 
attitude of the Apostles towards the new convert, 
as described in Ac 9%8, was chilling, suspicious, and 
even ungenerous. Surely they might have been 
readier to believe in Saul’s sincerity. Why should 
they have waited for explanation and persuasion 
from Barnabas ? Is it possible that another doubt 
entered their minds? If it was three years since 
his conversion, and the larger part of the time had 
been spent in Damascus, where he ‘ confounded 
the Jews ’—the sojourn in Arabia being, as Light- 
foot thinks, only an episode—then St. Paul’s 
leading tenet of justification by faith and the 
attitude to the old covenant which it involved, 
must have been clearly established in his own mind, 
and generally known and discussed in all places 
which had communications with Damascus. He 
may have been, as he says, ‘ unknown by face unto 
the, churches in Judea,’ and yet not unknown by 
reputation as one who had taken up and carried 
to jeven greater lengths the startling, uncom- 


promising, and, as it may well have seemed at that. . 
time, even hazardous doctrine which Stephen had 
preached, but which had been allowed to drop 
since his death. 

We cannot but feel that it would be more credit- 
able to the Twelve, and more credible in itself, if 
their reluctance to receive Saul was due, not simply 
to the fear either that his profession of faith was 
mere hypocrisy—we ought not to suspect any one 
of hypocrisy without some evidence—or that his 
new zeal would not last—again an unworthy 
suspicion—but to the perception that his teaching 
and methods would differ from their own in im- 
portant respects, and would inevitably raise 
difficulties and dissensions which they might well 
shrink from facing. Barnabas eventually over- 
came their reluctance, and they accepted his 
co-operation. But almost at once it roused angry 
passions, and there was a plot to kill him, as Stephen 
had been killed. The plot proceeded from uncon- 
verted ‘Grecian Jews,’ because it was to them 
principally that Saul, like Stephen, addressed 
himself. ‘The brethren’ got him safely away to 
Czsarea, and thence to Tarsus, where, apparently, 
they were content that he should remain. Nothing 
more is heard of him until some two or three years 
afterwards Barnabas fetched him to Antioch, where 
he at once assumes a position of equal authority, 
and even superior importance to the original 
Apostles. 

But why did not this happen before? And why 
was it left to Barnabas to introduce him to a sphere 
worthy of his abilities? It must have been plain 
that Saul was capable of replacing, and more than 
replacing, the loss of Stephen. Yet the leaders of 
the Church show no desire.to employ him, Saul 
no doubt forgave, but he cannot have forgotten the 
intentional oversight. 

It is generally admitted that the Tubingen 
school, however wrong in its conclusions, has at 
least made the Acts a more intelligible, and certainly 
a more interesting, book. Different parties or 
‘schools of thought’ existed in the early Church, 
as they have done later, and controversy some- 
times became acute. St. Paul’s Epistles give us 
glimpses of relations between himself and the other 
Apostles which were often uncomfortable and 
sometimes strained. These differences would form 
a topic of discussion in the Church long afterwards. 
Such discussion would tend to magnify them ; they 
became a stumbling-block to devout Christians and 
a danger to the Church. St. Luke was perfectly 
right in trying to reduce their extent and import- 
ance. He lays stress on the essential agreement 
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between the two sections of the Church. But Luke 
wrote for men of his own day, when the humanity 
of the Apostles was not likely to be forgotten. He 
did not contemplate a period when these very 
“human people, who were, as they said, ‘of like 
passions ’ with ourselves, would be represented in 
pictures and statues in conventional attitudes and 
ecclesiastical garb, with halos round their heads, 
and as unlike as possible to any men or women 
whom we have ever seen. 

True, they were filled with the Holy Spirit, but 
the Holy Spirit did not at once remove all their 
previous prepossessions and ingrained prejudices, 
their natural characteristics, their inevitable limita- 
tions, or endow them with a miraculous prevision 
of the course that events were going to take. If 
their Master Himself had often found them ‘slow 
of heart’ and wondered that they did not under- 
stand, so perhaps did the Holy Ghost who had come 
to teach them in His place. The wonder is not 
that they were changed so slowly, but that they 
were changed at all; not that they were sometimes 
afraid of the wide, uncharted land into which new 
truth would lead them, not that they advanced 
with hesitation and sometimes went back on their 
own word, but that they did advance. If they did 
not always lead boldly, they at least suffered them- 
selves to be led into unfamiliar regions of thought. 

I suppose that when we first read the Acts of the 
Apostles, the 15th seemed rather a dull chapter. 
The discussion proceeds smoothly to its foregone 
conclusion. It is like a friendly action at law 
brought for the purpose of registering an authori- 
tative declaration on a matter as to which both 
parties are already agreed. It is only when we 
have read the Epistle to the Galatians that we begin 
to realize what passions and prejudices had been 
stirred up, how bitter was the controversy, how 
intense the excitement, how uncertain the issue 
must for a long time have seemed. In the end 
James, Cephas, and John gave to Paul and Barnabas 
the right hand of fellowship. So St. Paul himself 
tells us. But for a considerable time it must have 
seemed to both sides well-nigh impossible that 
Paul and the senior Apostles should remain members 
of the same Church. In default of a better explana- 
tion, we may accept the ordinary view that Gal 21110 
refers to the same occasion as Ac 15, but it must 
be confessed that two such different accounts of 
the Council at Jerusalem can scarcely be received 
without some qualification. 

Early in his career St. Paul had seen that his 
presentation of the gospel would make little head- 
way with strict Jews or with the Churches in Judea. 


Of the proselytes who hung loosely, like a sort of 
fringe, round the synagogues of Gentile cities, there 
was more hope. But he soon turned definitely to 
the Gentiles. Much as ‘hé loved his countrymen, 
what else could he do, when they had ‘thrust the 
gospel from them and judged themselves unworthy 
of eternal life’? He had foreseen that it would be 
so, or it had been revealed to him. We may put it 
either way. His own reason and the illumination 
of the Spirit had shown him that he was to be the ~ 
Apostle of the Gentiles. 

Therefore he had dropped circumcision as an 
article of the faith; he had dropped the Sabbath 
in the same way; neither was obligatory or even 
desirable for pagan converts, though Jewish 
believers would naturally still regard both as sacred 
ordinances. He had also dropped the distinction 
between clean and unclean meats, and could sit 
down to a meal with Gentiles, which Peter found 
it so hard to do. 

But here the question interposes itself, Had not 
Peter been the first to do this, and the first to incur 
the reproach from the dominant party in the 
Church, that he had eaten with men uncircumcised ? 
Had he not by his own word and deed declared 
that circumcision was not an essential condition 
of membership of the Christian Church? ‘The 
story of Cornelius is so difficult to reconcile with 
the subsequent action of St. Peter as portrayed by 
St. Paul that we cannot wonder that its veracity 
has been suspected. No reasonable critic, however, 
would deny that St. Luke would not have related 
it, if he had not had good reasons for believing it 
to be true. And we may well suppose that in this 
instance St. Peter had been led not only further 
than the general feeling of the Church was prepared 
to follow, but further than he himself would have 
gone in a more deliberate course of action. He had 
been carried away by a generous impulse which 
prevented him from reflecting on the probable 
consequences of what he did. If he afterwards 
drew back, it may’ have been not simply from 
cowardice and the pressure of Judaistic opinion. 
With the controversy raging round him and 
threatening to split the Church in twain, he may 
well have wondered whether some concession 
should not be made to the natural and perfectly 
sincere prejudices of his own friends and fellow- 
believers. Erasmus would have said to him, ‘ You 
can see the truth, but they cannot. Do not force 
it upon them. They will be more enlightened some 
day. In the meantime you need not believe as 
they do, but neither need you upset the whole 
Church about it.’ Erasmus would have given this 
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advice. Luther would not. But Luther and Paul 
were both difficult men to get on with, and spent 
their days and their strength in strife and turmoil. 

Surely no correspondence that has ever been 
published contains such amazing indiscretions as 
. St. Paul’s Epistles to the Galatians and Corinthians. 
‘He seems recklessly to fling stones through the 
stained-glass window figures of Apostles and the 
conventional pictures of the harmonious progress 
of the early Church. Twice he describes the three 
Christian chiefs at Jerusalem as ‘ they who were of 
repute,’ or ‘ they who seemed to be somewhat,’ and 
the second time he adds, ‘ whatsoever they were it 
maketh no matter to me ; God accepteth not man’s 
person.’ This is followed by the statement, ‘ they 
imparted nothing to me,’ which clearly means that 
they had nothing to impart. One would say that 
a man who used such expressions about his col- 
leagues rather meant to imply that they had too 
spacious an idea of their own importance in the 
scheme of things, and a little overrated their own 
wisdom. Almost more suggestive,’ though less 
particular, is the designation given twice in 
2 Co 11° and 12", ‘the very chiefest apostles,’ + 
or to take the R.V. marginal rendering, ‘ those pre- 
eminent apostles.’ The revisers surely had a 
glimmering of an idea which it would have been too 
rash to put into the text, that St. Paul was actually 
poking fun at his seniors. Stained-glass window 
saints do not poke fun at one another. They are 
not so disrespectful or so forgetful of ecclesiastical 
decorum. They duly hold up three fingers in the 
episcopal gesture of benediction. And there is a 
truth in sacred art. The Apostles brought and 
still bring the benediction of God upon mankind. 
But we need not the less hold fast to this truth, 
because we sometimes remember that they were 
men of flesh and blood. We shall not love Paul 
the less if he sometimes smiled at the inconsistencies 
and pettinesses into which Peter and James 
floundered in their anxiety to propitiate the ‘ die- 
hards.’ Nor shall we love Peter the less because 
of his honest perplexities in this puzzling world, 
and his not always successful attempts to devise 
a compromise that would be acceptable to every- 
body. 


1Chrysostom and most later commentators take 
the words as signifying Peter, James, and John, like 
the parallel expression in Galatians. So evidently did 
our translators when they gave the phrase a respectful 
turn, ‘the very chiefest apostles." To take it as 
referring to the ‘false apostles’ (2 Co 11**) is almost 
indefensible. These are spoken of not with gentle 
irony, but stern indignation. 


To the conservative party in the Church St. 
Paul’s position must have always seemed something 
hke that of an intruder. If ordination means the 
laying-on of hands, he had never been ordained. 
He repudiated the idea that his apostleship had 
been in any sense given him ‘ from men ’ or ‘ through 
man,’ and would certainly not have allowed that 
the ceremony described in Ac 13? was necessary 
to make him an Apostle. One hardly likes to think 
what language he would have used if any one on 
the other side had suggested that he should submit 
to the ‘ conditional ordination’ which is sometimes 
suggested as a happy expedient for healing up our 
modern divisions. He remains the first and greatest 
example of the truth that, while God works ordin- 
arily through regular means and a duly appointed 
ministry, we must be ready to recognize other 
manifestations of His grace. ‘The wind bloweth 
where it listeth.’ 

Another reflection suggested by the differences \ 
between St. Paul and the Twelve is that the Church 
in its best days was not free from internal difficulties. 
Relations were strained almost to the breaking- 
point. Disruption seemed inevitable. Yet it did 
not come. Two irreconcilable views were held 
within the Church, and each side respected the 
other. St. Paul and the Twelve worked in different 
spheres, ‘that we should go unto the Gentiles, and 
they unto the circumcision,’ but the right hand of 
fellowship was given and not withdrawn. And 
slowly the truth prevailed. 

Lastly, it is salutary to be reminded how very 
difficult it is for us to understand one another. 
It looks as if the Twelve can never have felt quite 
at home with St. Paul. They were never sure 
what he would do next, or whom he would offend. 
St. James’s attempt in Ac 21 to keep the peace 
between St. Paul and the extreme Jewish section 
of the Jerusalem Church-has a touch of naiveté 
about it, and even of pathos. To James the 
Church of Jerusalem was the Church. The Gentile 
Churches were rather troublesome hangers-on, for 
whom special dispensations of questionable legality 
were always being demanded. He urges Paul to 
show by an act of piety in full accordance with the 
old traditions that he is still at heart one of them- 
selves and an upholder of ‘the customs.’ Paul 
defers to his advice, but must have foreseen that 
it would be useless. James was unable to control 
his own following. A riot broke out, and St. Paul 
never appeared in Jerusalem again. The two 
chiefs had done their best to make a pact which 
should unite their parties. But they themselves 
looked at the question from different points of view. 
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To Paul the attitude of James at Jerusalem, as of 
Cephas at Antioch, may well have seemed timid 
and even narrow. To them Paul himself must have 
appeared, as we sometimes describe an opponent, 
‘a good man but extreme in his views.’ Both had 
their place. If we magnify the Apostle who is so 
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dear to us all, we need not depreciate the Twelve. 
‘ There are diversities of gifts, but the same Spirit.’ 
‘And there are diversities of workings, but the 
same God who worketh all things in all.’ And St. 
Paul did not forget that the greatest of all gifts 
is love. 


Contributions and Comments, 


‘Jndividuafistic’ Interpretations. 


Ir is well that writers on the New Testament should 
be warned against ‘forcing the facts’ of history 
to fit the framework of their own preconceptions. 
The caution is certainly needed ; for, by a judicious 
selection of some facts and the ignoring of others, 
history can be made to prove almost anything. 
Yet perhaps it should be borne in mind by those 
who read history in the light of traditional views, 
as well as by others who are drawn into uncon- 
ventional paths of thought. I am led to make 
these remarks by a review, in many respects kindly, 
of my recent book, Christianity as Life (in the last 
issue of this magazine). The reviewer charges me 
with wresting facts in order to support certain 
Quaker views of Christianity; but I think that 
most of his charges are wide of the mark. 

It is true that, in maintaining the ‘ way of love’ 
as Christ’s way of overcoming evil, I made no 
allusion to the cleansing of the Temple. The 
omission was deliberate, because I see no evidence 
(in the reports we have) that physical force was 
used on the buyers and sellers. The ‘scourge of 
cords ’ is only mentioned in Jn 2% and there it is 
said to have been used on the sheep and oxen. In 
any case, what could one man’s strength of arm 
have done against the multitude of traffickers ? 
The incident is surely a case of the triumph of 
spiritual over material force. Another charge is 
that I set aside Christ’s teaching about Judgment, 
as due to the apocalyptic ideas of the Evangelists. 
' As a fact I did not set it aside, but endeavoured to 
interpret it in the light of the Johannine teaching 
(p. 49 f.); and this interpretation was preceded by 
a rather careful analysis of the differing emphasis 
given to it by the three Synoptists, in order to 
show that the way in which they reported it was 
coloured by their several preconceptions. Further, 
my statement (p. 27) that the demand for love to 
enemies had primary reference to the Roman 


oppressors of the nation is not an ‘arbitrary’ bit 
of Quaker argument ; I have met with it in exposi- 
tions of the Sermon on the Mount by leading 
scholars who are not Quakers, and to some of these 
references are given. , 

As regards the Sacraments, it seems to me very 
unfair to represent me as arbitrarily rejecting Paul’s 
account of the words of institution at the Last 
Supper. I made it quite clear (p. 170) that the 
reason for rejecting them is that they are not in 
the Synoptic account as originally written (the 
passage containing ‘this do’ in Lk 22!f- having 
been drawn from x Co 11™f-). If the words had 
been uttered as Paul reports them, it seems im- 
possible that the Synoptists should have omitted 
them. I am forced to the conclusion that Mark 
goes behind the Pauline tradition and corrects it. 
It is not I who have ‘ forced the facts ’ to support 
a theory. The belief that the Sacraments rest on 
the authority of the Church and not on that of 
Jesus Himself is no piece of Quaker ‘ individualism ’ ; 
it is held by many of the foremost New Testament 
students, who still support their use in the Church, 
and I have no doubt that before long it will be 
generally accepted among scholars—just as Pro- 
testant scholars all reject the Roman Catholic claim 
that five other Sacraments were instituted by Jesus. 
On the broader matter of the prophetic conception 
of religion I have not ‘ forgotten’ the symbolism 
of the Old Testament prophets ; but I agree with 
the statement in THE Expository Times, August 
1927, p. 484, that ‘the prophets rejected material 
sacrifices as a non-essential and misleading part of 
religion.’ 

Again, the reviewer objects to my statement 
(p. 110) that ‘the Spirit means for Paul the living 
personality of Jesus,’ without noting that on a 
previous page (83), to which reference is given, I . 
carefully state that the identification was for Paul 
‘ half-conscious,’ that there were reasons why it 
was difficult to make, that the best minds in the 
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early Church were moving in that direction, and 

that in the Fourth Gospel the identification is quite 

clear and conscious. EDWARD GRUBB. 
Letchworth. 


[This note sets out admirably the Quaker posi- 
tion, and we are glad to give space to it—Eps.] 


a 


“EBe Efafdacans.’ 


Mr. H. H. Rowiery’s paper in THE ExposiToRY 
Times of June 1927, on ‘ The “ Chaldeans ” in the 
Book of Daniel,’ raises many interesting questions, 
but it does not by any means solve them. 

(x) He states that ‘The Chaldeans were a 
Semitic people, whose home was in the coastal 
regions south of Babylon, but whose language 
“was the Babylonian cuneiform, almost identical 
grammatically and lexically with the Assyrian.” 
Their inscriptions are in this language, and it is 
certain that this was the language of the govern- 
ment.’ Ido not dispute that their home was in the 
- coastal regions south of Babylon, nor that the 
language of the inscriptions was the Semitic Akka- 
dian. But I ask, What proof is there that the 
Chaldeans were a Semitic people, or that their 
language, or that the language of the Government, 
was Semitic? On the contrary, they were Sumer- 


ians, and their language was Sumerian—a tongue: 


unknown to the Semitic Babylonians and Assyrians. 
Hence Daniel and his companions had to be taught 
it (Dn 14). That the language of the law, and of 
official despatches to other parts of the Empire, was 
Akkadian, is no evidence that it was the current 
tongue, any more than the Latin of the Middle 
Ages. The Aramzan dockets prove the contrary. 
(2) It is not denied that in the times of Herodotus 
and later, long after the subjugation of Babylonia 
by the Persians, the Greek historians represented 
the Chaldeans as having become a caste of wise 
men, and later still as a priestly caste. But what 
proof is there that any of the wise men, astrologers, 
etc., mentioned in Daniel as in the time of Nebuchad- 
vezzar, were priests or had anything to do with 
religion ?. I can find nothing in the Book of Daniel 
which associates these men with priestcraft or with 
the religion of Chaldea. Nor can I find anything 
in the cuneiform inscriptions which shows that 
diviners, astrologers, soothsayers, etc., were priests 
(Saknu). That the priests of the different gods 
practised divination is one thing. That all diviners, 
soothsayers, sorcerers, etc., were necessarily priests 
is quite a different matter. On the contrary, we 


have specimens of incantations (Siptu, the same 
root as the ‘enchanters’ of Dn 17° 2?, etc. etc.), 
directed against the sorcerers (KaSSap, the same 
word as the ‘sorcerers’ of Dn 2?, Dt 188, etc.), 
showing that the latter were commonly feminine, 
answering exactly to the witches of ‘ Macbeth,’ and 
equally detested, but certainly mot connected with 
the priesthood. The Sangu, and the bara, and the 
masmasu, and the rab-eSrete, who were priests, are 
not mentioned in Daniel. 

(3) Mr. Rowley says: ‘If the priesthood of Bel 
constituted the “‘ Chaldzans’’ and consisted ex- 
clusively of men of the Chaldean race, then Daniel 
is plainly unhistorical, for it represents a group of 
Hebrew youths as being selected for admission to 
the order (1*), and a Hebrew as being exalted to the 
position of chief of the order (2%).’ Whence, I 
ask, does he learn that they were admitted to any 
order? ‘There is no indication in the Book that 
any of them exercised any but political authority 
(248. 4), Daniel was made ‘ rab-signin ’ (a political 
title) over all the wise men of Babylon—a very 
wise precaution. All the terms used of Daniel and 
the three other youths in Dn 14-17-20 are of the 
most innocent kind, and relate in no way to ae 
priesthood or magic. 

(4) There is no suggestion of any order of Bee 
or otherwise, in Daniel. Nebuchadrezzar com- 
manded all the wise men in Babylon of every sort 
to be destroyed (212). There was no caste, no order. 
Mr. Rowley, like many others, has confused the 
‘wise men’ with the priests. 

(5) The simple fact is that the ‘ Chaldeans’ of 
Daniel were the men who could read and write the 
ancient Sumerian literature of Chaldea, in which 
the ancient lore of the race was enshrined. ‘ Learn- 
ing’ in Dn r*-1” is ‘seper,’ z.e. the art of writing. 
Some of them may, or may not, have been priests. 
But it was not as priests that any one wassummoned. 
It was solely as learned men of different kinds that 
the king wanted their services. 

(6) I do not believe that Sumerian ever became 
an extinct language. It was the Semitic ‘ Akkad- 
ian ’ that became extinct quite early in history, and 
it was replaced by Aramaic. But only the (Sumer- 
ian) Chaldzan learned men could read and write 
the Sumerian characters in which both Sumerian 
and Akkadian were written. 

(7) The Book of Daniel was written by a Jew 
for Jews, and the meaning and appropriateness of 
the terms used depend entirely upon how they were 
understood by the Jews at a certain time, not by 
the Babylonians or the Greeks. Hence Dr. Dick 
Wilson’s analogy of a ‘ Grecian’ is perfectly appro- 
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priate in the composition of a Jew writing in Elam 
(8?) under Cyrus, King of Persia (174), and for Jews. 
Gro. B. MICHELL. 


Cairo. 
at 


? 


Romans xii. 13, 14. - 


OmiIT tpas with Westcott and Hort and Eber- 
hard’s texts, and omit arbitrary full stop after 
duwxovres. Translate ‘ pursuing the (dispensing of) 
hospitality ; bless those pursuing it, bless them and 
do not curse (abuse them).’ Paraphrase: ‘ Be 
generous hosts. You who are guests speak well of 
your hosts and do not malign them,’ etc. 

dusxo—in N.T. is a perfectly neutral word not 
necessarily carrying the meaning of ‘persecute.’ 
St. Paul (unless this instance be an exception) 
happens only to use it in Romans in a good sense 
=‘ make pursuit of.’ 

piAogeviady is referred to in the second use of the 
word Sidixw, dwxovras must be followed by rr, 
referring to hospitality. This is a most common 
usage in’'N.T. and Sept. £.g., in the institution of 
the Lord’s Supper (Mt 266): ‘ As they were eating, 
Jesus took bread and blessed 17, and brake 11, and 
gave 1T to the disciples.’ What does the 17 refer 
to? dprov, ‘ bread,’ and so #tAogeviay is referred to 
in the passage above. It may be observed that, had 
dwwxw suggested persecution to St. Paul’s mind, 


he would have been likely to follow up the idea at 
once and not defer it till the seventeenth verse, 
where the attitude towards persecution and enemies 
is worked out. 

“It is a matter of surprise that even those inter- 
preters who give an alternative reading, omitting 
duds, have none of them given the alternative 
rendering which the text before them demands ! 

I do not feel quite certain that, even if duds be 
retained, the meaning would not be ‘ bless those 
entertaining you hospitably.’ 

The Didache throws an interesting light on 
hospitality in the Church (a hospitality which St. 
Paul sometimes refers to), Did. ch. xii. : ‘ provide, 
according to your understanding, that no idler live 
with you as a Christian. Then if he will not act 
according to this, he is a “ Christmonger”’ ; beware 
of such. xplotemmropds ere: mpowéxere amo Tov 
toovtwy.’ Travellers and prophets might come 
to look upon-entertainment by Christian hosts as 
their right, and it is easy to see that some of the less 
spiritual, if they were suspects of being xpirrepuzropor 
might meet with ‘lenten entertainment’ and 
might anything but bless their hosts. St. Paul 
might very: well have had this in view, and so 
exhort guests to speak well of and bless their 
entertainers, to bless them and not to curse them ! 

RP.cASHES 


South Croydon. 


dp. —---- > - 


Entre 


A Child’s Religion. 

In June 1918 there was born the first grandchild 
of the Bishop of Derby, little Elisabeth June, the 
daughter of Molly and Rupert Browne-Wilkinson. 
From the time that Elisabeth was two and a half her 
mother kept a diary. The diary ends a few days 
after her seventh birthday, when she died suddenly. 
It has now been published by the S.P.C.K.— 
Elisabeth June: Her Mother's Diary (1s. net). In 
his introductory note the Bishop of Derby makes 
the suggestion that a fund be raised to train some 
one at St. Christopher’s College, Blackheath, whose 
work afterwards will be to help mothers to under- 
stand God’s plan for the growing of their children. 
Any one who finds help in the story of Elisabeth may 
send a gift towards the training to Mrs. A. R. 
Browne-Wilkinson, 22 St. John’s Park, Blackheath, 
London, S.E. 3. 


Qlous. 


Elisabeth found the Lord Jesus in her home, and 
He came to be her best friend. One of the early 
notes in the diary is about her prayers. At two 
and a half her mother says: ‘ Her prayers, which 
are almost entirely thanksgivings, get lovelier and 
lovelier, and her observation and appreciation of 
beauty that come out in them rejoice my heart, 
with my awful aptitude for taking things for 
granted. Gardening with me one day, she watched 
with joy an old toad on the rockery. For ten days 
after that no prayers started without: ‘‘ Thank 
Him for that little hopping thing.” . . . Last night 
I had prayers with her ; after thanking for ‘“ such 
happy days, and those games,” she said, ‘‘ I want 
you to say thank you for finding a cook ” (a much- 
needed and satisfactory one had arrived ten days 
before). Fancy the child realizing what a godsend 
it was! That same night, with her thumb in her 
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mouth and very, very sleepy : “ And thank Him for 
putting the pink on the daisies.” 

‘On Good Friday, after talking to me as she dressed, 
she told her father on her own initiative at break- 
fast, “It’s called Good Friday to-day ’cos on ‘a 
Friday Jesus put out His arms and said, ‘I love 
you.’ 999 

At four, Elisabeth’s favourite author was Robert 
Louis Stevenson, and already she is showing a love 
of language and a delicate imagination. In August 
1922 there is the entry, ‘ To-day we’ve been for a 
picnic, and when I found some harebells and took 
them to her and said “‘ Look at these, they’re hare- 
bells.” “‘ Of blue, he slips his hands through,” she 
quoted with only a second’s pause (and I’ve onlyread 
her the poem half a dozen times), her eyes sparkling 
with joy at seeing and understanding. As she held 
them coming up the drive and lifted one bell on her 
finger, I heard her say very gently, ‘‘ That’s the 
beauty of them, they droop their heads.” ’ 

Another very delightful little story about 
Elisabeth—this time Elisabeth in trouble—is told 
about a day in the summer of 1924 when her mother 
had been away for the day and found that she 
had been very disobedient to the maid in charge. 
‘When I spoke to her about it, she said: “ Yes, I 
know, Mummy—I am a very naughty little girl, I 
am. But it’s her iffishness. I wouldn’t be so 
naughty if she didn’t say, ‘ If you do that——’ ‘If 
you don’t go.’”” How often since then I’ve caught 
myself being “‘ iffish.” ’ 

Conscience at Five. 


‘“D’you know, Mummy, I sometimes hear— 


and it’s not in my heart, and it’s not me saying it— 
but I sometimes hear ‘ Elisabeth, do that,’ and 
there’s nobody there. And sometimes it says— 
you know as it does in my heart when something 
naughty comes in—‘Go away—get out—no, I 
shan’t do it.’ Only it’s mot in my heart.” 

‘I asked her “ Do you mean you hear it with 
these ears, as now, when I’m speaking ?” 

‘E. “ Yes—like that—only there’s nobody there. 
I look round and there’s no one. And it’s not in my 
heart nor me speaking,” she repeated.’ 1 


- 


Reading of the Bible. 


In 1926 Sir Rider Haggard published his auto- 
biography with the title ‘The Days of my Life.’ 
The chapter dealing with his religious life has now 
reprinted—A Note on Religion (Longmans ; 
1s./net). What are seekers after truth to do? 


) 1 Elisabeth June: Her Mother’s Diary, 50. 


He replies, turn to the New Testament and to parts 
of the Old Testament such as the Psalms. They 
will find it there and not elsewhere. 

“TI suppose that for the last fifteen or twenty 
years, except very occasionally through accident or 
a sense of unworthiness, scarcely a day has gone 
over my head on which I have not once (the last 
thing at night), and often more than once, read a 
portion of the Bible. The result is that now I 
find it fresher, stronger, more convincing, more 
full of hidden meaning than I did when I began 
this exercise. ‘‘Search the Scriptures” was a 
very great and potent saying, for in them, I think, 
is life. What, it may be asked, do you find there, 
beyond picturesque. narrative and the expression 
of hopes natural to the hearts of members of a 
race that, in a few short years, must throb itself to 
silence ? I answer that in all their main facts 
they are tvue. 1. have been accustomed to write 
fiction for a space of nearly a whole generation, 
and I know something of the business. 

‘Having this experience at my back, I declare 
earnestly that, with a single exception, I do not 
think it possible that the Gospels and the rest can 
be the work of man’s imagination. That exception 
is the Book of Revelation, which might possibly 
have been conceived by some noble human mind 
in a wonderful period of spiritual exaltation. I 
hasten to add that I am certain this was not the 
case ; that, on the contrary, it was divinely in- 
spired. All I say is that, in my view, it alone of 
the books of the New Testament might perhaps 
be the fruit of human powers of creation. 


Striving of the Spirit. 
‘Surely it is the attitude and strivings of the caged 


-spirit that will be considered, not the shortcomings 


of the gaoler body, the desire not the deeds, for if it 
prove otherwise who can escape when the heart is 
weighed in the balance ? To my mind the great 
sin is not to seek forgiveness for sins—not to try to 
avoid them in the future. All stumble into the 
mire, but of those who elect to wallow there and of 
those who deliberately refuse the saving hand that is 
stretched out to them, what can be said? Well, 
perhaps they may be given other opportunities 
elsewhere. As a believer in the infinite mercy of 
God I dare to trust that this will be so. 

‘I desire to urge, however, upon any who care to 
listen, these three things which I myself have 
learned in the course of years. First, the enormous 
importance of all this matter. Secondly, the folly 
ofsin. Thirdly, since it needs must be that offences 
will come, the urgent need of repentance before in 
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some other life or lives we are called upon to reap 
the harvest of that unrepented folly.’ ? 


Gn. xxvi. 8. 


‘Now we come to an interesting little link, 
namely, the way in which the Bedawy tents are 
pitched facing towards the north part of the mound. 
This custom accounts for that rather remarkable 
point which most people might wonder at, that 
Abimelech looked.out of his window and saw into 
a Bedawy tent. Here we see that it is possible to 
look straight into the tents pitched below. That 
is one of those little trifles which show how re- 
markably exact are the incidental descriptions in 
the narratives, even as far back as the time of 
Isaac.’ ® 

At the last annual meeting of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, which was held in the end of 
June, Professor Flinders Petrie gave an account of 
his excavations at Gerar. Tell Jemmeh, which is 
believed to be the ancient Gerar, is nine miles to 
the south of Gaza, in country which is quite un- 
inhabited except for the Bedawy in tents. These 
have proved excellent workmen, and none of the 
valuable finds which have been made at Tell 
Jemmeh have been lost. The articles in the number 
include ‘ First Report of the New Excavations on 
Ophel,’ ‘ Tell en-Nasbeh Expedition of the Pacific 
School of Religion,’ and an account of ‘Two 
Inscriptions from Beisan’ and ‘ The Lion and the 
Cavern of Bones at Petra.’ 


Gerald Gould. 


A slender volume of new poems by Gerald Gould 
should not be missed. They are published by 
Ernest Benn—in attractive black and white bind- 
ing—at 3s. 6d. net, and the title is taken from one 
of the poems—Beauty the Pilgrim. The volume 
contains ten short poems, and a longer one, ‘ The 
Mountain Eagle.’ We quote the second poem: 


THE COMPANION. 


He found my house upon the hill. 

I made the bed and swept the floor, 
And laboured solitary, till 

He entered at the open door. 


He sat with me to break my fast: 
_ He blessed the bread and poured the wine, 
‘And spoke such friendly words, at last 
I knew not were they his or mine ; 
1H. Rider Haggard, A Note on Religion, p. 33. 
2 Professor Sir Flinders Petrie in Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Quarierly Statement, July 1927, p. 139. 


But only, when he rose and went 
And left the twilight in the door, 

I found my hands were more content 
To make a bed and sweep a floor. 


John S. Hoyland. 


Some time ago we noticed ‘The Sacrament of 
Common Life.’ We now have. from Mr. Hoyland, 
The Sacrament of Nature (Heffer; 2s. 6d. net), 
and we quote from it a prayer of thanksgiving and 
a prayer of supplication : 


LXVII. 


We thank Thee, Father, this day 

For the wild free life of the forest, 

For wind and sky, 

For hills untrodden by man, 

For valleys and hurrying streams, 

For flowers strewing the steep mountain-pastures, 
For the joyous and carefree life of the birds, 

We thank Thee, O Father, 

For these Thy goodly and marvellous gifts. 


LXXI. 
Master, 
Make me more wholly Thine own : 


My mind is so restless, 

So fickle and changeful, 

I long for Thy quiet strength, 

Thy power of fullest self-giving, 

Thy generous joy in the good of Thy creatures : 


I long that Thy deathless beauty 

Shining ever renewed in Nature and true human 
love 

May shine through me unto men: 


Mould me aright to Thy will, 
Which is beauty and love, 


And make me, O Master, Thy servant, Thy tool. 


Erratum, 


Kindly note that in the September issue, page ; 
541, the sermon is by Professor W. Emery Barnes, — 


and not, as stated, by the Bishop of Birmingham, 
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